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The  West  Granville  Store 

by  Leona  A.  Clifford 


The  cover  of  this  magazine  depicts  the 
general  store  that  stands  in  west  Granville, 
Massachusetts.  "Men  may  come  and  men 
may  go  but  I  go  on  forever."  These  lines  from 
an  old  author  whose  name  I  no  longer  re- 
member, could  fit  many  things  in  this  old 
world  and  one  of  them  is  this  business  carry- 
ing on  through  the  years. 

This  antique  structure  was  apparently 
built  about  1780  at  the  height  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

It  is  located  on  Route  57  at  the  intersection 
of  Parsons  Road,  that  runs  to  the  north,  and  a 
discontinued  road  leading  south  to  Hartland 
Hollow  at  the  northern  end  of  Barkhampsted 
Reservoir  in  Connecticut.  In  1808  this  erod- 
ing byway  was  part  of  the  Old  County  Road. 
It  started  at  the  Old  State  House  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut  and  came  through  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Line  running  north  to  meet 
Turnpike  No.  11  that  led  to  Becket,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  was  used  as  a  stage  road  from 
Blandford,  Massachusetts  to  Hartford,  and 
later  from  West  Granville  to  Hartford. 

The  travelers  of  those  yesteryears  could 
view  the  scene  today  and,  except  for  some 
telephone  poles  and  the  blacktop  on  Route  57, 
they  would  not  realize  that  decades  had  gone 
by.  The  several  residences  and  historic  church 
structures  surrounding  it  have  also  conquered 
the  ravages  of  time. 

Country  stores  have  been  institutions  in 
the  highway  and  byway  towns  of  our  country 
since  the  earliest  days,  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
inhabitants  for  staples  that  couldn't  be  home 
grown  or  home  made.  Some  kept  small  stores 
in  their  homes,  and  I  ha  ve  heard,  — no  proof — 
of  such  a  one  in  Tolland.  Our  store  still 
staunchly  stands  on  its  same  tiny  plot  since  it 
was  built,  probably  by  Daniel  Gillett  around 
1780. 

My  mother's  records  indicate  there  have 
been  at  least  twenty  owners.  At  one  time 


these  owners  were  also  Postmasters.  West 
Granville  kept  such  a  post  office  from  May 
8th,  1818,  when  Reuben  Hills  was  Postmas- 
ter, until  July  15, 1909  when  Laura  Welch  was 
Postmistress,  a  period  of  ninety  one  years.  At 
that  time  the  old  boxes  were  removed  and 
became  "antiques"  at  Wiggins  Tavern  in 
Northhampton,  Massachusetts.  When  I  saw 
them  several  years  ago  many  familiar  names 
of  old  neighbors  were  still  attached. 

My  grandfather  used  to  take  a  daily  two 
mile  walk  to  collect  what  mail  had  arrived 
and  also  the  several  newspapers  to  which  he 
subscribed  and  which  he  favored  reading  by 
candle  light.  Good  heavens!!!  My  Uncle 
Leland,  in  his  diary,  tells  of  a  nightly  trip  for 
the  same  purpose  as  well  as  to  meet  friends 
and  neighbors  and  pick  up  the  latest  news  of 
"goings  on"  in  town.  For  years  the  store  was 
open  every  day  all  day  and,  as  well  as  selling 
basic  needs,  took  their  customers  extra  pro- 
duce of  all  kinds  to  be  sold  for  other  things. 
Much  home  made  cheese  was  sold  through 
this  store  as  well  as  potatoes  and,  in  the  fall, 
chestnuts.  Chicopee  and  Hartford  seem  to 
have  been  the  destination  of  many  of  these 
articles.  The  proprietor  or  a  clerk  would,  in 
return,  purchase  the  wants  of  their  custom- 
ers. I  remember  reading  of  the  purchase  of  a 
Merino  shawl  and  one  dear  old  lady's  weekly 
tot  of  rum. 

By  the  time  I  became  enamored  by  the 
goodly  array  of  penny  candies,  etc.  (this  would 
be  in  the  1920s)  a  Mr.  Joseph  Welch  owned  the 
store  and  lived  across  the  street  in  a  residence 
that  was  once  the  Curtiss  Tavern.  Since  he 
kept  spasmodic  hours  at  the  store  we  had  to 
run  to  the  house  and  ask  him  to  open  up  to 
provide  us  with  our  hearts  desires — anise 
balls,  licorice  sticks,  gum,  and  much  more  for 
a  penny  or  two. 

For  a  very  short  time,  in  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930s,  it  was  tended  by  Andrew 
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E>uris,  Sr.  Following  him,  Charles  Winches- 
ter owned  it  tor  several  years  and  fortunately 
went  back  to  being  open  all  day. 

When  Mr.  Winchester's  daughter,  Helen, 
grew  up  she  married  Edwin  Lancaster  Ben- 
ton. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Benton  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  under  the  proprietorship  of 
his  wife,  Helen.  Their  daughter  Ann,  pres- 
ently a  school  teacher  in  Simsbury,  Connecti- 
cut, devoted  her  summers  and  weekends  to 
help  her  mother  in  this  seven  day  a  week 
business. 

Through  the  last  several  years  many  of  us 
remember  Mrs.  Helen  Benton  sitting  behind 
the  counter,  good  days  and  bad,  with  a  pleas- 
ant countenance  and  a  ready  greeting  for  all. 
Now  retired,  she  sits  in  her  living  room,  di- 
agonally across  the  intersection,  looking  out 
through  her  large  window  at  the  store  to 
which  she  devoted  so  much  of  her  life.  Her 
clothes  are,  as  always,  beautifully  kept  as  is 
her  pure  white  hair  with  every  strand  in 
place.  I  hope  many  of  you  had  the  pleasant 
opportunity  to  meet  this  remarkable  lady. 

Time  moves  on  and  once  again  the  store  is 
in  new  hands,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  Seibert, 
affectionately  known  as  Jenny  and  OUie.  The 
building  as  it  stands  today  is  proof  of  the 


enduring  skills  of  the  carpenters  of  long  ago. 
The  seasons  have  come  and  gone  yet  the 
aging  clapboards  remain  and  the  uneven  roof 
line  still  endures.  The  butternut  tree  by  the 
front  was  recently  cut  down.  Opening  the 
ancient  front  door  immediately  peels  the  years 
away  and  you  can  smell  the  soft  mustiness  of 
wood  two  centuries  old.  The  broad  wood 
floors  once  smooth,  now  undulating  around 
hard  knots  that  have  resisted  the  years  of 
abuse  from  all  kinds  of  boots  and  footwear. 
The  settling  over  the  years  has  many  sections 
askew  but  the  same  atmosphere  prevails  as 
you  see  the  so  called  "penny  candy",  a  wheel 
of  Granville  cheese,  fresh  vegetables  and  the 
many  staples  that  are  still  in  demand.  We 
hope,  with  all  our  hearts,  that  it  will  continue 
for  many  years  to  come  and  we  wish  the 
Seiberts  well  in  their  undertaking. 

Though,  sad  to  say,  I  no  longer  live  in 
West  Granville  I  just  can't  imagine  it  without 
the  store.  May  it  go  on  forever  as  it  has 
through  so  many,  many  years  of  many  own- 
ers. 

Editor's  note:  Mrs.  Leona  Clifford  has  previously  written 
articles  for  Stone  Walls  as  well  as  the  column  called  Long  Ago 
Days  for  the  Granville  Country  Caller. 
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Chester's  Early  Black  Settlers 

Lucy  Comnt 


The  traditional  picture  of  the  settler  in  the 
hilltowTis  two  hundred  years  ago  is  that  of  the 
white  yeoman  farmer,  who  with  his  wife  and 
young  children,  moved  into  the  wilderness 
from  the  more  established  valley  towns. 
However,  a  number  of  the  hilltowns,  includ- 
ing Chester,  also  had  early  black  settlers.  Some 
may  have  come  as  servants,  but  there  were  a 
number  of  black  families  who  somehow  found 
their  way  into  this  then  isolated  area.  Little  is 
known  about  them,  though  old  town  and 
church  records  and  early  census  lists  give  us 
a  few  clues. 

The  first  mention  of  a  black  person  con- 
nected with  Chester  is  an  entry  in  the  Toumal 
of  the  Rev.  Ballantine  of  Westfield,  dated  June 
30,  1772:  "Cromwell  Oliver,  a  free  Negro  of 
Rutland,  owns  land  at  Murrayfield  (Chester) 
tried  to  buy,  could  not  agree."  This  land  was 
eighty-two  acres  of  Lot  16,  originally  owned 
by  Abijah  Williard,  one  of  the  Murrayfield 
proprietors.  According  to  the  old  deeds  re- 
corded in  the  Hampden  County  Registry  of 
Deeds,  Mr.  Williard  sold  this  land  to  Samuel 
Baldwin  of  Uxbridge  for  thirty-six  pounds  in 
1769.  The  following  year  Baldwin  sold  it  to 
Solomon  Jones,  a  blacksmith  in  Rutland.  On 
June  6,  1772,  Mr.  Jones  sold  the  land  to 
Cromwell  Oliver  of  Rutland  for  seventy 
pounds,  making  a  large  profit.  Although  he 
didn't  sell  the  land  to  the  Rev.  Ballantine, 
Cromwell  Oliver,  described  as  a  yeoman  in 
the  deed,  did  sell  the  same  eighty-two  acres  to 
John  Wade  of  Westfield  on  December  22, 
1772,  for  sixty  pounds,  losing  ten  pounds  in 
the  transaction. 

An  early  black  Chester  resident  was  a  girl 
known  only  as  Patty.  Church  records  report 
that  Patty,  "a  Negro  girl,"  died  in  Chester  in 
September  1777.  Nothing  more  is  known 
about  her. 

When  the  first  Federal  Census  was  taken 
in  1790,  Chester  had  seven  inhabitants  who 


were  listed  as  "all  other  free  persons."  In  this 
group  was  the  Primus  Hill  family.  Also  known 
as  Ebenezer,  Primus  Hill  first  served  as  a 
private  in  Col.  Burrill's  regiment  of  the  Con- 
necticut Line,  then  enlisted  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Line  of  the  Continental  Army  in  August, 
1 777  and  continued  to  serve  in  the  army  until 
October  26,  1780.  He  is  listed  as  one  of  the 
Chester  men  serving  in  Capt.  Black's  Com- 
pany in  Col.  Mosely's  regiment  in  Copeland's 
HISTORY  OF  MURRAYFIELD.  He  was  liv- 
ing in  Westfield  when  he  registered  his  inten- 
tion to  marry  Elizabeth  Dundow  of  Sandis- 
field  on  December  23, 1781.  Later,  he  and  his 
family  moved  from  Chester  to  Oneida  County 
in  New  York  State. 

Another  black  family  in  the  community 
was  Vial  Brewster's  family  with  a  household 
of  three.  They  later  moved  to  Blandford, 
where  they  lived  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Mr. 
Brewster  died  in  1823,  aged  "more  than  ninety 
years,'and  Mrs.  Lettice  Brewster  died  in  1830 
at  the  age  of  87.  Blandford  had  a  sizeable 
black  population  in  the  early  1 800's,  and  there 
was  considerable  movement  of  people  be- 
tween the  two  towns. 

Also  listed  in  the  1790  census  as  a  Chester 
resident  was  Jack  Vandenburg.  Bom  in  Af- 
rica, he  was  captured  and  brought  to  the 
United  States  where  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to 
a  EXitch  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River.  This  undoubtedly  was  the  source  of 
his  name  (sometimes  spelled  Vandenberg.) 
He  escaped,  and  traveling  east  across  the 
Berkshire  Hills  found  his  way  to  Chester.  He 
built  a  log  house  for  himself  near  the  Chester 
Glass  factory  (where  the  former  Bendix  abra- 
sive plant  is  located.)  Described  as  a  very 
industrious  person,  he  was  able  to  buy  twenty 
acres  of  land  from  his  savings. 

"His  one  hallucination  was  rats.  In  his 
dreams  he  saw  them  frequently,  and,  so  it  is 
said,  always  kept  a  cudgel  near  him  to  drive 
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them  away.  (Perhaps  this  was  a  result  of  his 
experience  on  the  slave  ship.)  When  he  was 
very  old,  two  young  fugitive  slaves  appeared 
in  Chester.  Jack  took  them  into  his  house, 
where  they  stayed  until  his  death,  when  he 
left  all  his  property  to  them.  He  is  described 
as  being  an  honest  and  good  man,  and  a 
devout  Christian."* 

No  records  of  his  land  ownership  could 
be  found  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  but  in  a 
deed  dated  March  5, 1833,  reference  is  made 
to  the  "Negro  lot,"  along  the  turnpike  in  the 
area  south  of  where  the  old  glass  house  still 
stands.  This  same  deed  also  mentions  Tho- 
mas Jackson's  house,  which  was  located  near 
by.  Thomas  Jackson  and  his  family  lived  in 
Chester  in  the  early  and  mid  1800's.  He  had 
grown  up  in  slavery  in  Green  Bush,  New 
York,  while  his  wife  Celia  was  bom  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1813. 

Thomas  Jackson  is  listed  in  the  1810  cen- 
sus as  having  three  members  in  his  house- 
hold, while  the  1820  and  1830  census  lists  two 
adult  men  in  the  household.  As  Jack  Van- 
denburg  is  no  longer  listed  in  the  census  by 
name,  he  might  well  have  been  living  with 
Thomas  Jackson  and  have  been  considered  a 
member  of  his  household.  Perhaps  the  Jackson 
last  name  really  did  mean  Jack's  son.  No 
record  could  be  found  of  the  date  of  Jack 
Vandenburg's  death. 

Thomas  Jackson  owned  property  along 
the  turnpike  which  became  the  route  of  the 
Western  Railroad.  The  deed  in  Book  109/ 
page  199  recorded  the  sale  of  part  of  his  land 
to  the  Western  Railroad  in  1839  for  $87.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  signed  the  deed  by  making 
their  mark,  so  evidently  like  many  others  at 
that  time,  they  could  not  write  their  names. 
Another  deed,  dated  in  1849,  records  the 
Jackson  family's  financial  problems,  in  which 
William  Shepherd  and  Herman  Lucas,  both 
of  Chester,  would  obtain  title  to  Jackson's 
property  for  $500  unless  he  paid  $49.66  to 
William  Shepherd  and  $69.13  to  Herman 
Lucas  within  the  following  year.  The  family 
managed  to  retain  their  property,  and  in  the 
1850  census  Thomas  Jackson  is  listed  as 
owning  real  estate  valued  at  $500. 

In  his  later  years,  Mr.  Jackson  became 


mentally  ill,  and  evidently  his  v^fe  was  not 
able  to  cope  with  the  situation.  On  June  5, 
1855  the  Chester  selectmen  petitioned  the 
Probate  Court  to  appoint  a  guardian  for  him. 
Elbridge  G.  Wilcox,  a  neighbor,  was  made  the 
guardian.  Jackson's  estate  was  appraised  at  a 
value  of  $828,  including  $750  for  the  home 
and  property  of  twenty-five  acres.  Later 
permission  was  given  by  the  Probate  Court  to 
sell  the  real  estate  "for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining him  (Jackson)  and  his  family."  Ulti- 
mately, the  farm  was  sold  to  Dr.  Herman 
Lucas  who  owned  adjoining  property.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Jackson  could  not  be  cared  for  by 
his  family,  since  in  1857  his  guardian  paid 
Henry  Jones  $60.75  for  the  "board  and  care  of 
T.  Jackson."  Mr.  Jackson  died  on  June  6, 1 858, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Huntington  street  Ceme- 
tery in  Chester. 

Thomas  and  Celia  Jackson  had  three  sons. 
Thomas  was  bom  in  1834,  and  is  listed  as  a 
farm  laborer  for  Edmund  Kelso  of  Chester  in 
the  1850  census.  William  was  bom  in  1841, 
and  Luther  in  1 845.  After  Mr.  Jackson's  death, 
the  family  moved  away,  perhaps  to  Spring- 
field, since  Mrs.  Jackson  requested  the  Pro- 
bate Court  to  make  Otis  Leamans  of  Spring- 
field administrator  of  the  estate.  She  also 
petitioned  the  Probate  Court  for  an  allowance 
from  her  husband's  personal  estate,  and  was 
granted  $48.78  in  1859.  No  member  of  the 
Jackson  family  is  listed  in  the  1860  census, 
although  William  might  well  have  been  the 
Willis  Jackson,  aged  30,  who  was  a  farm  la- 
borer and  lived  in  Cynthia  Champlin's  home 
at  the  time  of  the  1870  Chester  census. 

Other  records  of  black  residents  in 
Chester  are  more  sketchy.  Thomas  Freeman 
and  his  wife  are  listed  as  having  four  children 
under  the  age  of  ten,  in  the  1830  census.  His 
name  also  appears  in  a  Chester  account  book 
dated  October  3, 1 832,  now  at  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Historical  Museum  in  Springfield.  An 
Ehzabeth  Freeman,  who  was  bom  in  1831,  is 
listed  in  the  1850  Chester  census  as  a  member 
of  David  Cannon's  household. 

Cezar  Hardy  is  listed  in  the  1820  Census 
as  a  farmer  with  a  household  of  three.  There 
were  a  number  of  young  women  in  the 
Hardy  family  who  died  of  "consumption"  in 
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Chester  within  six  months  of  each  other.  Pina 
Hardy,  aged  24,  died  January  16,  1824; 
Hezekiah  Hardy  died  May  21, 1824  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one;  and  Clarissa  died  July  24, 1829 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  housing,  nutrition 
and  medical  cases  of  these  unfortunate  women 
can  only  be  imagined.  Fanny  Hardy  married 
Bernard  Freedom  in  1 820  in  Chester.  He  died, 
and  Fanny  later  married  a  William  Jackson  of 
Windsor,  Conn,  in  1833.  Polly  Hardy  and 
Amos  Page,  both  of  Chester,  filed  marriage 
intentions  in  1 822,  but  evidently  did  not  marry. 
She,  too,  died  of  "consumption"  in  1817  at  the 
age  of  22. 


estate  and  $30  personal  estate.  Mrs.  Cham- 
plin  was  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
1870  census,  and  Willis  Jackson,  previously 
mentioned,  was  a  boarder  in  her  home. 

In  Chester  and  the  other  hill  tov^s,  the 
number  of  black  residents  declined  after  the 
mid  1800's.  Like  everyone  else,  they  tended 
to  give  up  farming  and  move  to  the  cities. 
Springfield  was  growing  rapidly  at  this  time, 
and  jobs  were  available  there.  Also,  it  was  an 
important  destination  for  escaped  slaves  from 
the  South.  The  Massachusetts  State  census  of 
1855  lists  392  black  residents  in  the  city  of 
Springfield.  However,  as  the  people  of  the 


Mrs.  Cynthia  Champlin,  listed  in  the 
census  as  a  mulatto,  was  a  long-time  resident 
of  Chester.  Her  husband,  Isaac,  came  from 
Blandford  where  they  lived  before  moving  to 
Chester.  They  had  two  children:  one  who 
died  at  the  age  of  two,  and  Lucinda  who  was 
bom  in  1831 .  Mr.  Champlin  died  in  Chester 
in  1 849,  at  the  age  of  58.  Where  the  Champlins 
lived  is  not  known  except  that  it  was  some- 
where in  Chester  Factories.  In  the  1860  cen- 
sus, she  and  her  daughter  are  listed  as  "wash- 
erwomen," and  she  had  $150  worth  of  real 


hilltowns  look  to  their  past  heritage,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  recognize  those  early  black 
farmers  and  their  families  who  came  to  this 
area  so  many  years  ago. 
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Chronicles  of  Chester;  local  newspapers,  date  unknown;  In- 
formation from  Doris  Hayden,  Blandford  Library;  Rufus 
Lyman's  Scrapbook,  compiled  1912;  U.  S.  Census  Lists  for 
Chester,  1790-1850;  Hampden  County  Probate  Court  Rec- 
ords; Hampden  County  Registry  of  Deeds. 
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The  Dickinsons  About 
Dickinson  Lane 

by  Doris  H.  Wackerbarth 


Cars  hurtle  off  the  north  summit  of  Sodom 
Street  and  across  the  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  concerned  only  by  a  left  or  right  turn  at  the 
Gorge  Road.  There  is  no  thought  of  the  his- 
tory, or  of  the  living  that,  for  two  hundred 
years,  took  place  in  that  small  comer  of  the 
world  where  the  bridge  crosses  the  brook 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Yet,  what  has  taken 
place  there,  and  vanished  from  sight  and 
mind,  has  been  representative  of  each  era  as  it 
passed. 

No  speeding  traveler,  today,  has  any  idea 
that  to  the  west  of  the  bridge,  where  com  now 
grows  tall  in  August,  Webster  Pond,  man- 
made  at  sometime  before  records  were  kept. 


provided  progressively  changing  methods  of 
water  power.  Embankments  of  the  pond  are 
visible,  yet,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  the  late  1700's,  Barlowe's  Fulling  and 
Cloth  Mill  stood  where  the  present  cement 
bridge  stands,  and  to  the  east  of  it  a  wooden 
bridge  crossed  the  brook  into  what  is  now 
Glenn  Dickinson's  driveway.  In  1842,  a  flood 
washed  away  the  first  bridge  and  destroyed 
the  old  mill  whose  stone  foundation  came  to 
be  the  support  for  an  iron  bridge  that  served 
until  1955.  That  bridge  had  a  precarious 
forty-degree  angle  approach  that  displayed 
its  underpinnings,  so  that  those  using  it 
wondered  how  men  had  managed  to  move 
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such  massive  boulders  into  position  in  the 
first  place — some  were  thirty  inches  in  all 
directions.  Further,  it  was  incredible  that 
such  an  innocent,  shallow  brook  could  cause 
any  destruction,  especially  to  anything  as 
slxirdy  as  that  old  mill  must  have  been.  In 
1955,  we  learned  what  a  week  of  pouring  rain 
could  do:  a  flood  swept  down  the  valley — an 
angry,  brown  ocean  complete  with  crashing 
breakers — carrying  everything  before  it,  in- 
cluding the  iron  bridge. 

Captain  Richard  Dickinson,  who  earned 
his  title  as  drill  master  of  the  local  militia,  after 
serving  as  a  sargeant  in  a  short-lived  expedi- 
tion of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  the  first 
Dickinson  to  arrive  in  Granville.  About  1769, 
he  came  from  Glastonbury,  Conn,  to  land  he 
had  bought  on  Granville  hill,  alongside  the 
old  trail  from  Hartford  to  Albany,  and  across 
from  the  present  town  hall.  He  lived  there  for 
thirty-five  years,  then  decided  to  pull  up 
stakes.  Perhaps  his  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire:  the  buildings  on  the  land  that  was  his  are 
all  of  a  much  later  date.  Perhaps  he  just  wanted 
to  make  a  new  start.  About  a  year  before,  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  an  especially  viru- 
lent epidemic  had  claimed  three  young  grand- 
children and  their  father,  who  was  the  town 
physician,  and  some  members  of  almost  every 
family  in  his  neighborhood;  also,  his  oldest 
son  was  planning  to  leave  for  Ohio  with  oth- 
ers of  his  grandchildren  and  a  hundred-and- 
seventy  other  Granville  residents.  (The  jour- 
ney would  take  forty-six  days,  through  the 
Delaware  Water  gap  and  across  Pennsylva- 
nia. Some  of  the  Granville  folks  would  found 
Granville,  Ohio,  but  Oliver  Cromwell  Dickin- 
son went  on  to  the  town  of  Randolph,  in 
Portage  County.)  Two  other  sons  of  Rich- 
ard's already  had  left  for  points  west,  only  to 
become  mysteries  in  the  family  genealogy. 
At  least  one  reason  for  Richard  to  leave  his  old 
homestead  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Otis,  his 
youngest  son,  (the  only  one  inclined  to  stay 
close  to  home,)  to  become  a  mill  man.  (Rich- 
ard had  children  for  twenty-one  years.)  Otis, 
just  then  coming  of  age,  had  recently  married 
a  granddaughter  of  Samuel  Bancroft,  the  first 
settler  of  East  Granville  (his  dwelling  was  in 
the  present  Westfield  Watershed.)  Otis  was 


interested  in  operating  the  Barlowe  Mill  on 
the  county  road  to  Southwick,  now  Sodom 
Street.  That  was  the  age  of  water  mill  power. 
Tradition  has  it  that  in  1790  there  had  been 
fifteen  mills  on  Dish  Mill  Hill  Brook,  the 
tumbling  stream  that  we  are  not  even  aware 
of  today.  (One  source  of  Dish  Mill  Hill  Brook 
is  a  small  pond  west  of  South  Lane,  near 
Route  57;  it  joins  the  Water  Street  (Trumble) 
brook  just  above  the  town  dump.)  With  so 
much  accessible  waterpower  to  provide 
employment,  and  wooden  dishes  and  kegs 
very  much  in  demand,  Granville's  popula- 
tion at  the  time  was  larger  than  Springfield's. 
(2,309  in  the  1800  census:  compare  to  1,446 
today.)  An  1855  county  map  shows  that  after 
the  flood  of  1842  put  many  woodworking 
shops  out  of  business,  there  were  fifty-four 
that  continued  to  operate. 

Another  reason  for  Richard  to  make  such 
a  move  at  his  age  was  that  he  was  a  land 
speculator.  In  1805,  he  was  able  to  buy  as  a 
mortgage  foreclosure  a  farm  with  a  large  tract 
of  chestnut  timber  on  the  eastern  border  of 
town,  complete  with  a  rough-hewn,  fifty- 
year  old  saltbox  house.  So,  after  thirty-five 
years  putting  down  his  first  roots  in  Granville 
Center,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  Richard  moved 
his  wife  and  married  son  to  his  new  property. 
The  house  topped  a  hill  with  a  commanding 
view  of  all  that  went  on  below  and  beyond, 
especially  about  Webster's  Pond  and  Bar- 
lowe's  tree-shaded  mill  that  Otis  wanted  to 
acquire  for  his  own.  The  only  house  then  in 
sight  was  a  small  cottage  and  outbuildings 
beside  the  county  road,  near  the  edge  of 
Webster's  pond;  it  belonged  to  the  owner  of 
Barlowe's  Mill. 

Six  of  Otis's  seven  children  were  bom  in 
his  father's  new  house.  Richard's  will,  writ- 
ten February  9,  1815,  a  year  before  he  died, 
gives  evidence  that  problems  can  develop 
when  mixing  generations.  Evidently  strong 
minds  were  asserting  themselves  or  demand- 
ing privileges  regarding  who  had  a  right  to 
what  and  where,  so  that  Richard  felt  a  need  to 
define  its  use  when  he  no  longer  would  be 
about  to  referee.  To  provide  everyone  with  as 
much  living  space  as  each  needed,  and  his 
widow  with  as  many  necessities  as  he  per- 
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ceived  she  could  use,  he  directed  in  his  will: 
"I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  w^ife 
Rebecca  the  west  front  room,  the  west  bed- 
room, the  one- half  and  being  the  west  end  of 
the  Kitchen  and  all  the  North  cellar  of  my 
dwelling  house  and  the  west  half  of  the  west 
chamber  with  a  safe  way  up  the  stairs  into  the 
chamber  and  back  and  a  passage  through  the 
aforesaid  kitchen  back  and  forth  through  the 
back  door  of  my  said  dwelling  house  (to  the 
outhouse — very  important)  and  also  give  her 
said  Rebecca  the  whole  of  my  household 
furniture  and  cask  sufficient  to  contain  six 
barrels  of  Liquor;  (this  was  not  necessarily 
alcoholic;  it  would  include  brine  for  coming 
meat  and  pickling  vegetables.)  Also  two 
middling  milch  cows  and  one  riding  horse  or 
mare  not  under  four  years  old  or  more  than 
nine  years  old,  also  six  sheep  if  I  shall  be  the 
owner  of  so  much  stock  at  my  decease." 
Richard  and  Rebecca  were  married  for  fifty- 
five  years,  and  Rebecca  lived  a  widow  for  six 
years. 


Probably  the  small  cemetery  that  stood 
west  of  the  house,  enclosed  by  a  neat  stone 
wall  and  an  ornamental  iron  gate,  was  begun 
at  the  time  Richard  died.  In  the  center  was  a 
large  granite  monument  and  about  it  were 
buried  Captain  Richard  and  his  wife,  and  Otis 
and  his  wife  and  several  children.  It  was  too 
small  for  continued  family  use,  and  the  graves 
and  headstones  were  moved,  about  1890,  to 
the  town  cemetery  on  Silver  Street. 

Otis  was  not  able  to  buy  the  Barlowe  mill 
and  dye  house  until  five  years  after  his  father 
bought  the  farm,  but  his  record  book  shows 
that  he  operated  both  from  the  time  they 
moved  from  Granville  Center.  For  several 
years  he  "dressed  cloth":  dying  and  "fulling 
it,"  a  process  whereby  fabrics  woven  at  home 
of  locally  grown  wool  and  flax  were  soaked  in 
tubs  of  water  liberally  salted  with  Fuller's 
earth;  it  then  was  pounded  with  wooden 
mallets  to  a  presentable  smoothness.  While 
still  dyeing  and  fulling,  perhaps  because  he 
was  beginning  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
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DICKINSON  FARM,    1769   -  1989 

1.  Home  of  Captain  Richard  --  built  1750 

2.  Built  by  Ethan  Dickinson  --  1873 

3.  Bought  by  Otis  Dickinson  --  1823 

4.  Barlow  Cloth  Mill,    Saw  Mill   &  Grist  Mill, 

5.  Grist  Mill  after  flood  --  1842 

6.  Shingle  Mill,   Saw  Mill,    after   flood  --  1842 

7.  Bevel  Dickinson  House  --  1842 

8.  Drum  Factory  --  1861-1891 

9.  Built  by  Donald  Dickinson,  1937 
10  Maple  sugar  grove 
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wall,  Otis  either  acquired  or  built  with  a  neigh- 
bor, a  shingle  mill  that  operated  in  the  hollow 
east  of  his  mill.  When  the  spinning  jennies  of 
the  mills  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  began 
producing  fabric  more  to  every  woman's  taste 
than  could  be  produced  alongside  mountain 
streams,  Otis  put  aside  the  tubs  and  imple- 
ments that  had  done  yeoman  service  for  a 
hundred  years  and  turned  his  complete  at- 
tention to  the  noisier,  grittier  business  of 
making  lumber  and  shingles  and,  in  season, 
grinding  com. 

Otis  did  not  confine  his  time  and  talents  to 
his  mills.  His  record  book  shows  that  he 
brought  loads  of  salt  fish  from  Boston  and 
droves  of  horses  from  New  York.  Granville 
men  had  become  preoccupied  with  horses,  so 
that  for  generations  the  center  of  East  Gran- 
ville was  known  as  Jockey  Comers.  The  only 
solid-ground,  fairly  flat  place  for  miles  around 
was  where  the  village  school  now  stands; 
until  the  school  was  built  there  were  traces  of 
a  race  track  there.  (Until  the  1940's,  Hier's 
meadow,  also  a  large,  flat  tract,  was  a  vast, 
marshy  pasture  unsuited  to  such  activity.)  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  tax  Otis  with  the  town's 
reputation  beyond  its  hills  merely  because  he 
brought  to  town  the  wherewithal  for  its  young 
blades's  recreation.  Loyal  Granvillites  were 
no  doubt  nonplussed — and  probably  were 
outraged — when  the  Barber  Historical  Col- 
lections, published  in  1841,  a  detailed  alma- 
nac of  Massachusetts  towns,  stated  with  re- 
gard to  Granville:  'The  church  was  destitute 
of  a  pastor  for  20  years,  and  the  place  was  a 
moral  waste  .  .  .  /there  was/  profaneness, 
horse-racing,  and  intemperance  in  the  town." 

Such  a  censorious  judgment  may  only 
have  amused  Otis.  A  neighbor  reported  to  a 
descendant  that  he  was  quite  eccentric,  a  kind- 
hearted  man  hiding  behind  a  gmff  manner 
and  harsh  voice.  When  the  neighbor,  as  a 
young  man,  asked  to  hire  his  saddle  horse, 
Otis  snapped,  "No,  you  can't!"  Then,  as  the 
young  man  turned  to  leave,  directed:  "You'll 
find  the  saddle  and  bridle  hanging  in  the 
stable."  Later,  when  this  same  young  man 
came  back  from  the  Civil  War  on  furlough, 
Otis  called  out  as  he  passed  the  mill,  "Hey! 
Got  back,  have  ye?  I'm  sorry!"  We  can  almost 


hear  him  chuckling  to  himself  over  the  lad's 
confusion. 

A  deluge  that  could  move  mountains  in 
1842  carried  away  the  top  of  the  Barlow  Mill 
dam.  With  it  went  Webster  Pond.  The  stone 
mill  walls  were  damaged  beyond  repair.  In 
one  day,  all  signs  of  over  a  hundred  years  of 
activity  began  to  disappear  from  that  site  and 
shift  toward  a  new  mill  and  the  gorge.  It  was 
surely  a  stunning  blow  for  Otis. 

By  this  time,  two  of  his  daughters  had 
married  and  were  raising  families  nearby, 
and  two  of  his  sons  had  left  to  find  their 
fortunes:  Aurelius  as  an  innkeeper,  first  in 
Amherst  and  later  in  Clermont,  N.  H.,  and 
Oliver  Cromwell  (HI)  in  Chicago,  where  he 
died  suddenly,  aged  twenty-three,  three  years 
before  the  deluge.  Seven  years  earlier,  second 
son  Bevil  had  married  and  stmck  out  on  his 
own,  setting  up  a  saw  mill  in  the  busy  Great 
Valley  between  Granville  Center  and  West 
Granville.  (Bevil  was  the  grandfather  of 
Howard,  and  Richard  and  Joe  Dickinson 
whom  many  of  today's  older  Granville  resi- 
dents knew  well.)  Like  many  others  along  the 
streams  in  the  area,  Bevil  suffered  as  severe  a 
loss  at  the  expense  of  the  Great  Flood  as  did 
his  father.  The  county  never  had  put  a  road 
down  the  Great  Valley,  though  the  town  had 
given  its  blessing  to  a  road  down  Dish  Mill 
Hill,  called  Tmmble  Lane,  which  began  to  be 
abandoned  at  this  time.  Considering  the 
devastation,  and  the  distance  and  inconven- 
ience of  trying  to  get  to  market  with  products, 
Bevil  left  his  ruined  mill  and  joined  his  father, 
to  help  him  rehabilitate  what  was  left  of  his 
mills. 

They  dammed  the  brook  several  hundred 
yards  north  of  the  Barlow  Mill  dam,  where 
the  valley  began  to  narrow  into  the  gorge,  and 
erected  a  new  building  with  a  large  over-shot 
water  wheel  to  drive  the  up-and-down  saw 
which,  by  a  miracle,  they  were  able  to  sal- 
vage. 

In  1 843,  Otis  made  over  to  Bevil,  "a  certain 
Gristmill  in  said  Granville  with  all  the  privi- 
leges and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging 
with  the  mill  yard  and  also  the  use  of  occupy- 
ing and  improving  said  stream  between  the 
Gristmill  dam  and  the  Shingle  mill  as  he  may 
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think  fit  and  the  right  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining any  other  mill  or  mills  between  said 
Gristmill  and  said  Shingle  Mill  with  a  right  of 
passing." 

Bevil  began  at  once  to  build  a  house  on  a 
terrace  above  the  brook,  and  below  Captain 
Richard's  house.  It  was  an  unusual  house,  L- 
shaped,  tall  and  gracious,  with  three  broad 
floor-to-ceiling  windows  facing  south.  Its 
large  central  fireplace  provided  a  fireplace  for 
a  spacious,  square  kitchen;  a  fireplace  for  the 
birthingroom  off  the  kitchen,  which  also  faced 
south,  (in  which  three  of  his  six  children  were 
bom;)  and  a  third  fireplace  on  the  north  side, 
v^th  a  beehive  oven,  serving  a  sort  of  bakery 
room.  It  was  a  house  that  would  expand  to 
north  and  east  and  skyward  in  certain  sec- 
tions as  families  came  and  went,  and  elderly 
aunts  and  retired  missionaries  sought  a  place 
to  end  their  days.  Later  generations  would 
embellish  its  floors  and  ceiling  as  they  experi- 
mented with  how  to  install  parquetry,  which 
they  developed  to  a  fine  art. 

About  1850,  Bevil  installed  machinery 
for  making  powder  kegs  for  the  Hazard 
Powder  Company  of  Hazardville,  Conn.,  an 
industry  which  for  years  has  kept  several 
cooperages  busy  throughout  the  area. 

In  1856,  Otis  and  his  wife  moved  down 
the  hill  into  the  little  cottage  that  fortunately 
had  been  set  just  high  enough  above  the  flood 
plain  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Flood  of  '42. 
There  they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary,  and  went  on  to  their  sixty-fourth. 
His  wife  Melinda  outlived  Otis  by  two  years. 

By  1859,  the  Dickinson  mills  needed  more 
space.  To  take  advantage  of  his  water  power, 
Bevil  built  a  larger  mill  farther  down  the 
brook,  west  of  where  the  Gorge  Road  crosses 
the  highway.  At  that  time,  his  new  mill  was 
at  the  end  of  the  lane  that  passed  through  his 
side  yard  from  Sodom  Mountain  Road.  (The 
Gorge  Road  did  not  come  into  existence  for 
another  forty  years.)  Being  progressive,  Bevil 
installed  a  newfangled  circular  saw.  Unfor- 
tunately, with  the  onset  of  the  Civil  War, 
metal  kegs  were  developed  as  a  safer  mode  of 
transporting  explosives,  and  Bevel's  cooper 
business  came  to  an  end. 

In  1854,  Silas  Noble  and  James  Cooley 


had  begun  to  manufacture  toy  drums,  using 
a  thin  veneer  of  popple  log  for  the  drum 
barrel  by  a  method  Noble  invented.  Bevil's 
property  was  thick  with  chestnut  trees,  and 
he  devised  a  method  of  turning  green  chest- 
nut timber  to  make  drum  barrels  which,  with 
its  beautiful  grain,  made  a  more  attractive 
drum.  He  kept  his  five  sons  busy  in  their 
drum  shop  for  thirty  years. 

The  drum  business  was  seasonal,  and  to 
make  use  of  water  power  during  its  most 
productive  seasons,  when  he  was  not  making 
drums  he  made  drum  sticks,  and  legs  for 
folding  tables  that  Noble  &  Cooley  made  and, 
by  request,  wagon  wheels,  spinning  wheels, 
bedsteads,  chairs,  tables,  and  handles  for  about 
anything.  He  continued  to  do  custom  sawing 
for  his  neighbors  until  well  after  he  was  eighty 
years  old. 

Throughout  the  1800's  there  were  two 
torturous  ways  to  haul  wares  to  Westfield 
and  on  to  Springfield:  down  Sodom  Moun- 
tain's precarious  trail  to  Southwick  or  along 
The  Old  Road  through  Mundale  which,  be- 
fore the  Springfield  Waterworks  filled  up  the 
valley  in  Mundale,  was  a  steep  and  treacher- 
ous road.  Bevil  perceived  that  a  road  through 
the  gorge  above  Dickinson  Brook  would 
provide  an  easier  grade  to  manage  with  a 
team  of  horses.  By  then  his  mill  was  already 
a  mile  from  Jockey  Comers  and  he  owned  the 
land  as  far  as  the  Southwick  line.  He  and  a 
Mr.  Loomis  of  Southwick,  who  owned  the 
land  beyond  his  through  the  gorge,  made  a 
passable  road  and  petitioned  the  county  to 
carry  on  where  they  left  off;  because  of  the 
general  poverty  after  the  War,  however,  a 
generation  passed  before  the  Gorge  Road 
was  more  than  a  mtted  trail.  It  finally  became 
an  entity  in  1893,  striking  off  from  Sodom 
Street  just  below  Captain  Richard's  house 
and  curving  around  the  hill  to  the  new  mill, 
which  eventually  succumbed  to  later  floods 
and  the  growing  apple  industry. 

Two  of  Bevil's  sons  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
War:  Otis  and  Oliver  Cromwell  (IV)  who 
shortly  after  his  retum  stmck  off  for  Kansas. 
Twice,  Bevil  and  his  wife  visited  Kansas  by 
train  in  the  early  1870's,  the  last  time  to  attend 
Oliver's  funeral. 
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Bevil  owned  the  first  covered  carriage  in 
town,  a  carryall  with  a  wide  rear  seat  that  was 
comfortable  and  a  high  driver's  seat  that  was 
not.  He  sent  all  his  sons  to  school  beyond  the 
village  school,  but  never  aspired  to  town  of- 
fices. He  served  as  a  deacon  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  was  on  the  committee 
which  made  arrangements  for  the  First  Jubi- 
lee of  the  departure  of  Granville  folk  for  Ohio, 
fifty  years  before.  He  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  Second 
Jubilee  in  1895,  a  festive  occasion  for  which 
his  son,  Ethan,  served  as  President  of  the  Day. 
It  was  an  affair  that  lasted  over  a  weekend 
and  attracted  visitors  from  far  and  wide;  sadly, 
Bevil  died  six  weeks  before  the  celebration, 
aged  eighty-six. 

Bevil  and  his  father  had  been  of  a  quite 
different  stripe.  It  was  said  of  Otis  that  he 
kept  a  dog,  but  was  never  known  to  whistle, 
while  Bevil  never  kept  a  dog  but  went  about 
his  work  always  whistling  tunelessly  to  him- 
self. Bevil  was  a  man  of  quick  movements, 
who  always  walked  at  a  trot;  the  whistling, 
and  the  quick  movements  and  tendency  to 
walk  at  a  trot  were  traits  that  his  grandsons, 
Richard  and  Joe  Dick,  inherited.  It  was  also 
said  of  Otis  that  he  always  owned  one  or  more 
cows,  but  never  milked  one:  a  cow  was 
always  brought  to  the  back  door  for  his  wife 
to  milk,  whereas  Bevil  was  an  indulgent 
husband  who  did  not  demand  menial  tasks  of 
his  wife.  He  cheerfully  did  many  household 
chores,  especially  during  his  wife's  last  years, 
when  she  was  in  failing  health.  Bevil  and 
Sarah  Dewey  were  the  third  couple  in  three 
generations  of  Captain  Richard's  family  to  be 
married  at  least  sixty  years. 

Bevil's  eldest  son,  Ethan,  joined  forces 
with  his  father  to  form  B.  C.  Dickinson  and 
Son  the  year  before  he  married  a  Barlow  who 
was  no  doubt  a  connection  of  the  old  fulling 
mill.  He  lived  with  his  wife's  family  the  first 
years  of  his  marriage,  but  in  1865,  when  Ol- 
iver left  for  Kansas,  he  moved  into  Captain 
Richard's  old  house.  The  drum  business  was 
flourishing,  but  as  the  market  became  more 
and  more  interested  in  metal  drums,  which 
were  cheaper,  he  turned  his  attention  to  other 
products.  Over  the  years,  all  the  Dickinson 


woodworking  men  tried  their  hand  at  inven- 
tion, to  make  the  most  of  their  water  power.  A 
family  account  states  that  the  attics  of  the  two 
shops  were  a  museum  of  inventive  genius 
and  a  graveyard  of  disappointed  hopes.  They 
made  wooden  rolling  hoops  while  they  were 
a  fad.  For  years,  they  turned  out  the  pig- 
sticker variety  of  wooden  sled,  built  low  to 
the  ground,  with  wooden  runners  edged  with 
steel,  that  boys  ran  with  and  then  fell  on  to 
create  momentum;  they  were  incredibly  swift. 
In  those  days  before  automobile  traffic,  every 
long  hill  in  the  country,  and  every  steep  street 
in  the  city  was  alive  with  sleds  whenever 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground.  "Rippers," 
two  such  sleds  attached  by  a  long  plank,  were 
a  coveted  belonging.  Until  in  the  thirties,  men 
and  boys  rode  rippers  down  Granville  hill, 
the  skillful  managing  to  get  almost  to  Water 
Street. 

When  the  marketplace  opted  for  metal 
drums,  Ethan  refused  to  adjust  and  his  drum 
business  came  to  an  end.  To  take  up  the  slack, 
he  bought  three  patents,  and  began  to  pro- 
duce wooden  stepladders,  folding  tables,  and 
folding  clothes  dryers. 

Ethan  loved  the  finer  things  in  life,  and  as 
he  prospered  he  became  disenchanted  with 
the  old  family  saltbox  in  which  he  lived.  He 
moved  it  back  from  its  commanding  spot  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  raised  the  roof  in  back,  and 
made  it  into  a  barn.  It  probably  never  had 
been  painted  until  then.  A  close  look  at  the 
front  today  reveals  that  it  was  a  house;  a 
comer  cupboard  with  hand  carving  and  a 
wide  frieze  moulding  around  the  side  walls 
of  the  west  room,  left  to  the  use  of  Captain 
Richard's  widow  sixty  years  before,  were  not 
removed;  its  huge  chestnut  and  oak  timbers 
gave  promise  of  continued  support  for  an- 
other hundred  years. 

In  place  of  his  grandfather's  dwelling, 
Richard  had  a  proud  Victorian  mansion  built 
where  it  still  stands.  His  brother,  Otis  II,  who 
had  aspirations  to  be  an  architect,  worked  for 
a  time  in  an  architect's  office  in  Chicago.  It  is 
believed  that  it  was  while  he  was  making 
plans  for  Ethan's  house  that  Otis  11  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  mosaic  floors,  using  native 
and  exotic  imported  woods.  Otis  II  was  an 
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expert  mechanic,  and  he  designed  many  of 
the  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
floors.  It  took  several  years  for  him  to  develop 
the  process,  which  he  patented. 

The  mosaic  was  made  of  two  inch  squares, 
with  a  tolerance  of  less  than  300th  of  an  inch; 
no  glue  was  used,  and  no  nails  showed  on  the 
surface.  He  installed  mosaic  floors  in  his 
father's  house  as  he  developed  his  techniques. 
In  the  early  1970's,  when  Buell  Dickinson, 
Devil's  great-grandson,  began  to  restore 
Devil's  house  to  some  of  its  original  beauty, 
after  many  "modernizations,"  when  fireplaces 
were  opened  up  and  latter  day  partitions 
removed,  he  discovered  that  the  ceiling  of  the 
original  kitchen  was  mosaic,  put  together  by 
a  method  he,  an  expert  mechanic,  considered 
too  intricate  to  be  believed.  After  studying 
the  ceiling  which  was  left  intact,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  it  was  made  in  one  piece  on  the 
floor,  the  interlocking  blocks  slid  into  narrow 
splines  the  length  of  the  room,  and  by  some 
near-miracle  raised  into  place  and  fastened 
where  it  still  hangs.  The  best  parlor,  a  long, 
narrow  room,  had  a  similar  ceiling.  Since 
nothing  in  the  records  of  floors  installed  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Vermont 
mentions  the  installation  of  a  ceiling,  the  two 
in  Bevel's  house  may  be  the  only  such  ceilings 
anywhere — with  good  reason. 

Each  mosaic  floor  was  custom  designed, 
and  made  with  perfectly  square  corners,  and 
the  installers  never  found  any  room  in  which 
they  were  installed  to  be  square.  Some  floors 
had  as  many  as  six  or  more  kinds  of  native 
and  foreign  woods  incorporated  in  tapestry 
patterns.  The  blocks  were  pressed  together  in 
sections  and  several  sections  put  together  for 
smoothing,  before  being  packed  for  shipment. 
One  mansion  in  North  Bennington,  Vermont 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  two  of  Ver- 
mont's governors,  required  3,000  square  feet 
of  mosaic  flooring.  Forty  years  later,  when  a 
nephew  of  Otis  II,  who  installed  it,  stopped 
by  to  view  his  handiwork,  he  found  it  to  be  in 
perfect  condition  and  improved  with  age. 

Pictures  of  Granville  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  show  it  to  be  strangely  barren:  no 
trees  along  Maple  Street,  in  fact,  few  trees 
anyplace.  The  Dickinsons  had  been  cutting 


timber  off  Sodom  Mountain  for  ninety  years, 
creating  pasture  and  potatoe  fields,  as  had 
other  townsmen.  Then,  there  were  no  Spring- 
field and  Westfield  watersheds;  where  we  are 
almost  surrounded  by  jungles  of  sixty-or- 
more-years  growth,  then  there  were  open 
fields  and  walled  pastures.  The  finer  trees 
Otis  II  needed  were  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  come  by;  also,  to  get  imported 
woods  to  Granville  was  expensive.  In  1891, 
he  moved  his  business  to  Wellington,  Ohio,  a 
railroad  center  conveniently  close  to  Lake 
Erie.  His  health  had  been  impaired  by  his  war 
service,  and  he  was  not  happy  about  his  move; 
he  soon  sold  his  patent  to  others  who  contin- 
ued in  business,  and  he  retired  to  Florida. 

Ethan's  new  house  had  a  mosaic  floor  the 
full  length  of  a  central  hall  from  the  front  door 
straight  through  to  a  back  door,  and  in  his 
high-ceiling  livingroom  and  diningroom  as 
well.  He  had  no  children  of  his  own,  but 
many  of  his  nieces  and  nephews  made  their 
home  with  him  for  extended  periods  of  time, 
and  he  was  knov^  to  have  bribed  them  to 
read  Shakespeare  and  Macaulay.  He  served 
for  years  on  the  School  Committee,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1 876.  From 
his  grandfather,  the  first  Otis,  he  inherited  a 
love  of  horses.  For  years  he  kept  a  registered 
Hambletonian  stallion  to  improve  the  breed 
of  local  stock.  In  his  remodeled  barn,  which 
was  kept  immaculate,  he  had  stalls  for  seven 
horses.  With  the  raising  of  colts,  his  stable 
overflowed  into  a  bam  across  the  road.  "His 
delight  was  to  hold  the  reins  over  a  pair  of  fast 
horses,  although  he  was  not  interested  in 
horse  racing.  At  his  yearly  trips  to  New  York 
he  would  buy  at  wholesale  high  grade  har- 
nesses, use  them  a  while,  and  then  sell  them  to 
his  neighbors  at  a  bargain  and  buy  more  new 
ones  for  himself.  He  did  the  same  things  with 
fine  wagons  and  buggies.  .  .  He  gave  much 
time  and  some  capital  to  his  avocation  which 
his  vocation  needed,  and  as  a  result  he  gradu- 
ally lost  them  both  ..." 

Lester,  the  youngest  of  Devil's  sons,  was 
a  "true  son  of  the  soil."  His  first  hobby  was 
training  oxen  which,  when  he  was  young, 
was  the  major  farm  "equipment."  He  de- 
lighted in  telling  of  a  pair  of  oxen  he  trained  to 
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trot  like  horses.  He  often  hitched  them  to  a 
common  cart  which  had  only  two  very  high 
wheels;  the  oxen  were  fastened  to  the  neap,  or 
heavy  timber,  that  pulled  it  by  an  iron  ring  set 
over  an  iron  pin  through  the  end  of  the  neap. 
When  a  neighbor  of  250  pounds  asked  for  a 
ride  home  from  the  Comers,  Lester  removed 
the  tail  board  and  his  neighbor  rode  with  his 
feet  dangling  over  the  end  of  the  cart.  Along 
the  way,  the  oxen  began  to  trot;  when  they 
started  up  a  small  hill,  the  ring  jarred  loose 
from  the  pin  on  the  end  of  the  neap,  loosing 
the  oxen  from  the  cart.  Lester  leaped  out  of 
the  front  end  of  the  cart  to  grab  them,  causing 
his  neighbors'  great  weight  to  overbalance 
the  cart.  When  Lester  looked  back,  the  cart 
was  running  back  down  the  hill  with  the  neap 
high  in  the  air  and  his  neighbor  treading  his 
feet  very  fast  to  keep  his  seat. 

Lester  was  the  first  farmer  in  the  area  to 
build  a  silo,  and  the  first  to  employ  a  Cooley 
Creamer  in  his  dairy.  At  one  time,  he  raised 
thoroughbred  hogs,  and  had  over  a  hundred. 

In  1919,  when  the  Extension  Department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
(UMass)  began  to  establish  demonstration 
orchards,  Lester  was  approached.  On  four 
acres  of  what  he  considered  wasteland,  he  set 
out  an  orchard  that  proved  that  Granville  was 
indeed  apple  country;  he  added  further  or- 
chards to  his  other  prospering  enterprises, 
and  they  became  his  main  source  of  income. 

Lester  was  bom  in  his  father's  new  house 
on  the  Lane;  when  he  was  first  married,  he 
lived  in  his  grandfather's  little  house  by  the 
bridge,  and  when  Ethan's  reverses  caused 
him  to  give  up  his  house  on  the  hill,  he  sold  it 
to  Lester,  so  that  in  his  lifetime  Lester  had 
made  his  home  in  all  of  the  Dickinson  houses. 
(The  little  house  by  the  bridge  was  burned  to 
the  ground  one  summer  day  in  1909,  proba- 
bly from  spontaneous  combustion  in  its  bam.) 

In  1930,  Lester  was  the  town  census  enu- 
merator, as  he  had  been  for  every  census  since 
1870.  He  covered  his  territory  by  horse  and 
buggy,  as  he  always  had  before,  though  that 
mode  of  transportation  was  becoming  ex- 
tinct. At  82,  he  was  the  oldest  enumerator  in 
the  country  that  year.  He,  too,  carried  on 
another  Dickinson  tradition:  he  and  his  sec- 


ond wife  were  married  sixty-two  years,  the 
third  successive  Dickinson  pair  to  be  married 
over  sixty  years,  and  the  fourth  to  be  married 
over  fifty  years.  His  son  Richard  was  living  in 
the  upstairs  apartment,  keeping  to  another 
Dickinson  tradition.  When  Lester  died,  De- 
cember 29, 1934,  there  were  six  families  of  his 
descendants  living  within  a  mile  of  his  home. 
His  wife,  Lura,  died  four  days  later. 

Howard,  Lester's  son  by  his  first  wife, 
was  mechanically  inclined.  From  an  early 
age,  he  helped  about  the  mills.  When  he 
assumed  charge,  he  modemized  as  he  went 
along.  In  1928,  he  installed  a  cider  press, 
combining  the  mill  with  agriculture,  and 
making  cider  for  neighboring  orchardists, 
however  markets  or  individuals  wanted  it. 
He  developed  quite  a  carriage  trade,  with  city 
folks  driving  out  to  Granville  to  enjoy  the  ride 
enroute,  the  scenery  and  a  friendly  welcome. 
On  one  memorable  occasion  which  was  not 
typical,  a  chauffeur-driven  limousine  drew 
up  and  its  master  imperiously  demanded 
ten-cent's  worth  of  cider,  for  which  he  had 
brought  a  gmngy  canning  jar.  Perhaps  he 
was  trying,  to  recreate  a  memory  of  his  child- 
hood when  his  life  had  been  simpler  and  he 
had  not  been  so  affluent. 

Lester  had  two  sons  by  his  second  wife 
who  continued  with  some  of  the  family  tradi- 
tions: Richard  with  apples  and  dairying  and 
"Joe  Dick,"  so  called,  with  dairying  and, 
through  being  a  representative  for  what  be- 
came Agway  Industries,  in  a  way  continuing 
with  the  products  of  Grist  mills.  Richard  had 
no  sons  to  carry  on,  but  his  daughter  Nancy 
Costello  keeps  Ethan's  pride  and  joy  in  the 
family.  Joe's  son,  Glenn,  was  interested  in 
neither  dairy,  nor  apples,  nor  mills,  though 
the  old  mechanical  interest  is  evident  in  his 
heavy  equipment  business. 

By  the  time  Howard  retired,  his  father's 
orchards  had  grown  barren  and  were  in  need 
of  replacement.  His  son,  Bem,  who  would 
have  carried  on  with  the  orchards,  unfortu- 
nately died  a  young  man,  leaving  a  young 
family.  (His  son's  interest  is  in  the  mechani- 
cal, and  Ralph's  home  is  where  Sodom  Street 
joins  the  Gorge  Road,  the  land  a  gift  from  his 
grandfather.)  Neither  of  Howard's  two  re- 
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maining  sons,  Buell  and  Don,  were  interested 
in  continuing  the  apple  business,  and  gradu- 
ally Lester's  orchards  disappeared  and  be- 
came cleared  fields  once  more.  Time  had 
marched  on  to  the  point  that  no  one  could 
make  a  living  with  a  family  sawmill,  and 
there  was  no  need  for  grist  mills  at  all;  both 
Buell  and  Don  were  mechanically  gifted  and 
could  make  a  better  living  off  the  farm  than  on 
it.  Not  that  the  ties  to  Bevil's  house  and  Cap- 
tain Richard's  acres  were  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  them  close  to  home.  They  became 
commuters  to  highly  technical  industries. 


The  last  Dickinson  mill  that  remains,  the 
one  built  by  Bevil  and  Otis,  is  quiet  now,  and 
the  orchards  are  no  more.  None  of  Don's 
family  remains  in  Granville,  but  Buell's  sons, 
Philip  and  Joel,  and  his  daughter,  Allie  Lou, 
consider  the  preservation  of  Bevil's  house 
and  mill  to  be  a  sacred  trust.  The  house  and 
the  mill  present  a  nostalgic  picture  from  the 
bridge  where  the  Barlow  Mill  once  stood — 
indeed,  from  any  direction  reminders  of  in- 
teresting and  industrious  people  and  Times 
now  long  gone. 


Genealogical  Queries 

Compiled  by  Grace  Ban  Wheeler 

Seek  information  on  descendants  of  Col.  John  Stark.  His  wife  was  Molly  Stark. 

Looking  for  any  information  on  Exford  Family.  Would  like  to  correspond  with  descen- 
dants. 

Ben  and  William  Haley,  two  brothers,  settled  in  Pownal,  VT.  Where  did  they  disappear  to? 
Were  they  connected  in  any  way  to  Chester  Haley? 

Mrs.  Thelma  Wells 
Frost  Road 

Washington,  MA  01223 

Seek  information  on  John  Tayler  who  married  Mary  Miller.  They  had  daughter  Fidelia  who 
married  Alonzo  Clapp.  Would  like  to  correspond  with  descendants  of  any  of  the  above 
families. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Brault 
11503  Hitching  Post  Lane 
Rockville,  MD  20852 

Would  also  like  information  on  Pamelia  Wright  born  December  29,  1763  at  New  Marle- 
brough,  MA.  She  married  Eliakim  Clapp  November  20,  1785  at  Northamton,  MA. 

Address  same  as  above. 

Would  hke  to  hear  from  anyone  with  information  on  Porter  families  in  Huntington, 
Worthington,  Mass.  area.  Jacob  and  Asa  descendants. 

Keith  Porter 

5340  Scarsdale  Circle 

Reno,NV  89502 
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Hastings  Family  Reminiscences 

by  Louis  Brownell  Hastings 
(contributed  by  Doris  W.  Hay  den) 


My  father  (John  Irving  Hastings)  was  bom 
in  Blandford,  December  30th,  1840.  Uncle 
Horace  L.  Hastings,  his  brother,  was  born 
November  26,  1831,  and  I  think  also  bom  in 
Blandford,  Massachusetts.  Their  father.  King 
Solomon  Hastings,  was  a  farmer  and  minis- 
ter. They  had  a  small  sawmill  on  Blandford 
Brook  and  H..L.  was  running  it  and  studying 
for  the  ministry  at  the  same  time.  One  day  he 
forgot  the  saw  and  it  fed  into  one  of  the  iron 
dogs  and  about  ruined  the  saw. 

I  came  back  to  Massachusetts  in  1897  to 
serve  time  with  the  Stanley  Electric  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Pittsfield  in  their  shops 
and  testing  rooms.  They  built  everything 
used  in  a  power  house  generating  electric 
power.  I  was  to  serve  three  years  there  and 
then  be  made  an  erecting  engineer  and  put  on 
the  road  to  repair  and  install  their  apparatus 
in  power  plants.  When  I  had  been  with  them 
some  eighteen  months  I  was  sent  to  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Canada,  and  a 
Califomia  plant  on  Mokelumne  River.  I  was 
a  foreman.  We  brought  the  water  ninety 
miles,  transmitted  power  one  hundred  fifty 
miles,  nine  sub-stations  in  as  many  different 
Califomia  cities.  I  had  served  my  time  as  a 
machinist  for  several  years.  I  afterwards  was 
sent  to  Panama  Canal  and  was  Master  Me- 
chanic of  one  of  the  large  power  plants.  Then, 
after  an  examination,  I  became  the  first  in- 
spector appointed  to  watch  the  erection  of  the 
forty  lock  gates  at  Gatun.  I  was  on  the  Canal 
work  nearly  four  years.  My  wife  was  with  me 
and  my  son,  John  I.  Hastings,  was  bom  there. 

Father  served  his  time  with  the  Gridley 
brothers  in  Blandford.  I  think  there  were 
three  of  them.  Joseph  Gridley  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Bedortha  are  buried  in  the  Russell  Center 
Cemetery. 

The  Gridley  brothers  left  Blandford  and 
went  out  West  to  the  Westem  Reserve,  now 
Ohio.  They  settled  at  Franklin  Mills,  now 


Kent,  in  Portage  County.  In  1857,  when  father 
was  seventeen  years  old,  they  wrote  him  that 
if  he  would  come  out  to  them,  they  could  give 
him  plenty  of  work.  So,  as  his  father  had  died, 
he  decided  to  go  West.  His  only  brother, 
Horace  L.  Hastings,  felt  so  badly  that  his 
younger  brother  was  going  way  out  West  that 
he  went  back  in  the  house  and  wrote  the 
song,"Shall  we  meet  beyond  the  river?"  Later 
this  was  used  by  D  wight  L.  Moody  and  Sankey 
when  they  and  H.L.  Hasting  went  up  and 
down  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  hold- 
ing revival  services. 

H.L.  Hastings  published  the  "Christian" 
and  the  "Little  Christian"  in  Boston  at  47 
Comhill  Street  for  forty  years.  He  started  a 
Bible  school  at  Goshen  Massachusetts.  The 
building  there  at  Goshen  Center,  called  the 
Whale  Inn,  was  his  library.  He  lived  there 
and  also  at  the  Hawks  place,  which  I  owned  at 
one  time.  H.L.  Hastings  had  two  sons,  Hora- 
tius  B.  Hastings  and  John  King  Hastings,  and 
a  daughter,  Hattie  May.  She  lived  in  Goshen 
for  years  and  died  there  maybe  a  year  ago.  I 
was  at  Uncle  Horace's  funeral  in  Goshen. 
Sankey  was  ill  and  could  not  come..  A  year 
later,  Sankey  had  become  blind  but  came  up 
to  Goshen  and  held  a  memorial  service  for  his 
friend,  H.L.  Hastings.  Both  of  H.L.'s  sons  are 
now  dead.  They  had  a  wonderful  collection 
of  old  Bibles  at  the  Goshen  home  years  ago; 
some  with  board  covers;  some  had  been 
chained  to  their  pulpits;  some  had  been 
worked  on  by  monks  doing  the  lettering  by 
hand.  Capitals  in  colors,  beautiful  work. 

My  father  was  living  in  Kent  (Ohio)  when 
the  Civil  War  started.  He  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  James  A.  Garfield  (later 
President),  who  had  been  made  president  of 
Hiram  College,  twenty  -two  miles  northwest 
of  Kent.  Garfield  and  Father  were  big  strong 
fellows,  fond  of  sports.  The  old  town  hall  in 
Kent  was  the  only  place  where  the  young 
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fellows  could  have  some  clean  recreation. 
Garfield,  whom  Father  always  called  "]in\", 
would  come  down  Saturday  evenings  and  a 
small  group  would  box  and  wrestle  in  this 
building.  It  still  stands  there  in  good  condi- 
tion. One  evening  a  group  of  Kent  men 
brought  a  big  fellow  in  to  box  with  Garfield. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  all  good  natured  sport, 
but  this  fellow  got  rough  and  Garfield  had  to 
put  him  to  sleep  to  save  himself.  Garfield  was 
a  Carmelite  minister,  (I  think  they  are  called 
Disciples  now)  and  preached  Sunday  morn- 
ings in  the  same  town  hall.  His  congregation 
heard  of  the  boxing  match  the  evening  before 
and  so  suspended  him  for  engaging  in  "fisti- 
cuffs". It  always  tickled  Father. 

One  day  Garfield  led  a  group  of  Hiram 
College  men  down  Mantua  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 
and  Father  joined  them  there  and  went  on  to 
War.  It  was  later  call  Company  A  of  42  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry.  He  later  transferred  to 
Grant's  Engineers. 

We  were  down  in  Silver  City,  New  Mex- 
ico where  Father  was  manager  of  a  large 
silver  mine  when  word  came  of  Garfield  being 
shot.  It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  Father 
cry. 

Garfield  appointed  Father  Deputy  U.S. 
Mineral  Surveyor  for  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico.  A  boy  who  had  left  school  when  nine 
years  old  in  Blandford,  Massachusetts. 

My  father  and  his  brother.  Rev.  Horace  L. 
Hastings,  had  one  sister,  Mary,  a  graduate  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  She  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  by  the  Methodist  Churches  to  Old 
Mexico.  Her  first  Protestant  school  was  a 
chicken  house  which  she  cleaned  out.  Roman 
Catholics  had  full  control  of  Mexico  at  that 
time  and  wanted  no  "Prorotentoes"  in  the 
country.  Her  school  prospered  and  years 
afterwards  she  built  a  fine  three  story  brick, 
stone  trimmed  school  where  the  daughters  of 
the  finest  families  in  Mexico  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  some  of  her  former  pupils  attended, 
some  six  hundred  students.  She  was  getting 
ready  to  come  north  to  see  us  when  she  was 
taken  seriously  ill.  She  died  in  Pachuca, 
Hidalgo,  Mexico  after  twenty-five  years  of 
fine  Christian  labor  for  the  Master.  The  gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Hidalgo  sent  members  of 


his  cabinet  to  her  funeral  and  her  casket  was 
draped  with  the  national  colors.  I  think  she 
was  born  in  Blandford. 

My  sister.  Bertha,  the  oldest  of  my  par- 
ents family,  daughter  of  John  I.  Hastings  and 
Charlotte  Mary  Blake  Hastings,  studied  for  a 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Women's  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia.  She  expected  to  go  to 
a  foreign  field  but  was  rejected  for  some 
reason.  She  went  before  the  Surgeon's  Board 
and  asked  where  the  greatest  need  for  a  good 
doctor  and  surgeon  was  at  the  time.  They 
said  Oklahoma,  which  had  just  opened  for 
settlement.  There  were  no  roads  or  bridges 
and  people  were  very  poor.  They  plowed 
fields  and  piled  sod  from  them  for  walls  of 
houses.  There  was  a  terrible  amount  of  ma- 
laria. She  would  find  a  whole  family  sick  in 
bed  and  would  cook  a  meal  and  get  things 
straight  as  best  as  she  could.  She  rode  three 
thousand  miles  the  first  year;  killed  herself  by 
overwork,  (died  5/12/1911) 

My  brother  James'  oldest  daughter,  Anna 
L.  Hastings,  was  a  graduate  of  Oklahoma 
A.&.M.  and  was  sent  into  Brazil  as  a  church 
missionary  about  twenty-two  years  ago.  She 
is  still  there  doing  her  Lord's  work. 

(Note:  -  The  above  manuscript  was  probably  sent  to  me 
around  1925)  DWH 

Additional  Information:  - 

King  Solomon  Hastings,  son  of  Rev.  John 
&  Rachel  (King)Hastings  (Rev.  John  -  Rev. 
Joseph  -  Benjamin  -  Thomas) 

b.  7/11/1805  in  Blandford,  Mass. 
m.  Peggy  A.  Hamilton  -  2/12/1829 

by  Ebert  Osbom,  minister  of  the 

gospel 

d.  1/24/1854  -  buried  in  Blandford 
(probably  in  the  Hastings  Ceme- 
tery on  Sperry  Rd.) 

Children:  - 

Hezekiah  -  (1830) 

d.  9/13/1833- 3  yrs. 
bur.  Hastings  Cemetery 
Horace  L.  -  11/26/1831 
m.  Harriet  Bamett  - 

in  Boston  - 10/12/1853 
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Irvin- 10/1837 

d.  3/29/1839 -17  mo. 
bur.  Hastings  Cemetery 
John  Irving  -  12/30/1840 
m.  Charlotte  Mary  Blake 
in  Brimfield,  Ohio 
10/28/1861 
m.  Sarah  Sullivan  in 
Stillwater,  Ohio 
7/23/1897 
Hiram  Armor  -  8/8/1843 
d.  5/28/1849  -  drowned 
bur.  Hastings  Cemetery 
Mary  -  birth  date  not  known 
d.  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico 


Wife: 

Margaret  Almona  Hamilton,,  daugh- 
ter of  Armor  &  Nancy  (Knox)  Hamil- 
ton 

b.  12/13/1800  -  Blandford,  Mass. 
d.  3.22.1867  Lawrence,  Mass.  - 

66  yrs.,  3  mo.,  9  days 
bur.  Blandford, 

(probably  Hastings  Cemetery) 

This  family  lived  on  Sperry  Road  in  Bland- 
ford. King  Solomon  Hastings  was  a  local 
preacher.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  was  a 
Baptist  or  Methodist.  Earlier  members  of  his 
line  were  Baptists. 
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?  tliese  sliortevwa  daus  oj'  jail, 
math  Iims  dll  mij  Mhare, 
I  see  their  croolcea  sliaao^^s  cast 
/on  leaves  strewn  e^jejij^lierc. 

%e  wods  seem  sad  and  harrev  w^n 
as  most  md  ihtn^s  have  fled. 
J  hear  the  scralchim,  rustlma  sounds 
from  oa}  leaves  overhead. 

(Khhouah  there s  yarwlh  in  lomna  svn 
J^ovemDer  air  Is  cnili, 
a  silver  look  to  silcuhettes 
-^f  vild  flomrs  irij  avd  stil 

fheres  a  heaulii  to  ihis  sadyiess 
of  autumn  dmd  fast 
'  I  arasv  it  m  mh  searckva  enes 
d  store  a  ^^ith  the  past. 


W.  S  'Karl 
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Becket-Born  Mother  of  Mormonism 

Eliza  Roxey  Snow 

by  Richard  Taskin 


Were  we  the  stupid,  degraded,  heartbroken  beings  that  we  have  been  represented  (as  being)  silence  might 
better  become  us;  but  as  women  ofGod.we  not  only  speak  because  we  have  the  right,  but  justice  and  humanity 
demand  that  we  should. 

Eliza  Roxey  Snow,  1870 


On  a  cold  winter  day.  Route  8  winds  its 
way  sUently  through  Hinsdale,  Washington 
and  Becket.  The  landscape  is  flat  by  Berkshire 
standards  and  as  rural  as  any  this  side  of 
Savoy. 

Upon  entering  Becket,  odd  even  by  Berk- 
shire standards  with  its  mix  of  new  and  old 
homes,  you  v^ll  find  your  way  to  the  Cripple 
Creek  Package  Store.  Kitty-comer  across  the 
street  sits  a  neat  old  New  England  home,  one 
buffeted  by  flood  but  retaining  much  of  its 
original  charm,  that  is  the  birth  place  of  Eliza 
Roxey  Snow  (1804-1887),  one  of  the  most 
important  women  in  American  religious  his- 
tory. 

Poet,  pioneer,  leader  of  numerous 
women's  organizations  and  defender  of  the 


faith,  Eliza  R.  Snow  has  been  hailed  by  more 
than  one  historian  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latterday  Saints  as  the  most  influen- 
tial woman  in  the  history  of  the  Mormon 
Church.  She  strikes  even  the  casual  student 
of  her  life  as  a  person  of  remarkable  intelli- 
gence and  courage. 

The  "mother  of  Mormonism"  was  bom  in 
Becket,  January  21, 1804,  the  second  of  seven 
children,  to  Oliver  and  Rosella  Leonora  Petti- 
bone  Snow.  Her  father  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Revolution  and  one  of  many  Snows  who  fig- 
ured prominently  in  the  early  history  of 
Becket. 

This  Snow  family  only  remained  in  Becket 
until  1806  when  they  moved  to  Ohio,  perhaps 
for  religious  reasons  and  also  because  farm- 
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ing  in  Becket  did  not  yield  a  rewarding  exis- 
tence. An  1 828  description  of  Becket's  topsoil 
noted  that  it  was  "broken  and  rocky,  stones  of 
almost  every  species  exist,  but  the  granite 
prevails."  It  was,  in  short,  the  sort  of  environ- 
ment that  nurtured  character  more  than  pro- 
duce. 

Eliza  Snow  was  almost  3  years  old  when 
her  family  traveled  west  to  Ohio.  Her  life 
journey  paralleled  the  westward  movement 
of  the  American  populace  during  the  19th 
century. 

Like  many  Americans  in  the  1820's  and 
1830's,  the  Snows  were  drawn  to  the  religious 
ferment  that  historians  label  the  Second  Great 
Awakening.  It  was  an  era  in  which  millions 
of  Americans  came  to  believe  that  human 
beings  could  free  themselves  from  sin  and 
choose  to  be  redeemed  in  preparation  for  the 
imminent  return  of  God  to  Earth.  It  was  an 
era  in  which  the  plurality  of  religious  beliefs 
produced  much  religious  conflict,  even 
though  many  religions  preached  universal 
harmony  and  the  importance  of  religious 
benevolence. 

Initially  the  Snows  were  drawn  to  the 
Campbellites,  originally  a  reformed  Baptist 
sect  that  eventually  broke  away  to  become 
the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

The  Snows  were  prosperous  people,  lack- 
ing in  formal  education  but  supportive  of 
their  sons'  and  (rare  for  their  time)  daughters' 
curiosity  about  the  nature  of  religious  truths. 

Eliza,  who  began  writing  poetry  during 
her  teenage  years,  met  Joseph  Smith,  a  man 
she  had  already  heard  much  about,  in  1831. 
Smith  claimed  to  have  found  a  lost  book  of  the 
Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  engraved  on  gold 
tablets  that  he  translated  from  "reformed 
Egyptian.  "  It  told  the  story  of  ancient  He- 
brews who  inhabited  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  whom  Jesus  had  made  an  appearance. 
The  tablets  provided  the  basis  for  Mormon 
doctrine. 

Snow  was  not  instantly  converted.  It 
would  not  be  until  1835  that  Smith  would 
personally  baptize  her  into  the  faith.  That 
was  a  critical  year  for  Eliza  Snow  because  of 
the  publication  of  her  poems  which  made  her 
famous  and  sought  after.    Her  autograph 


album  contains  the  signatures  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria of  England,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Lord 
Alfred  Tennyson,  Charles  Dickens,  Victor 
Hugo  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  among  others. 

The  following  year  she  moved  to  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio,  and  settled  among  Mormons.  She 
quickly  became  a  close  friend  of  Smith's  wife, 
Emma,  and  served  as  a  governess  and  teacher 
of  the  Smith  children. 

Persecution  by  natives  suspicious  of  the 
Mormons'  unusual  habits  (the  most  evident, 
the  practice  of  plural  marriage)  drove  the 
Mormon  community  first  to  Missouri  and 
then  to  Ohio.  Supporting  herself  as  a  teacher 
and  with  needle  work.  Snow  temporarily 
settled  in  Nauvoo,  111.,  where  the  Mormons 
built  a  community  of  15,000  residents  by  the 
mid-1 840's.  It  was  there  that  Joseph  Smith 
revealed  the  teaching  that  would  make 
Mormonism  the  most  controversial  faith  in 
19th  century  America.  "In  Nauvoo  I  first 
understood  that  the  practice  of  plurality  was 
to  be  introduced  into  the  church,"  Snow  wrote 
in  her  posthumously  published  autobiogra- 
phy. "The  subject  was  very  repugnant  to  my 
feelings." 

That  subject,  of  course,  was  polygamy, 
and  while  Smith  offered  theological  justifica- 
tion for  his  belief  -  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
Abraham  and  other  Old  Testament  patriarchs 
were  polygamous  -  it  quickly  made  Mormon- 
ism the  target  of  severe  persecution. 

The  birth  of  Mormonism  coincided  with 
the  Victorian  era.  Americans  in  the  colonial 
and  revolutionary  era  had  not  been  particu- 
larly squeamish  about  sexuality.  By  the  1 820's 
and  1830's,  however,  the  emergence  of  a 
middle  class  mentality  placed  physical  re- 
straint and  repression  at  the  core  of  the  new 
morality. 

Indeed,  as  late  as  1880,  Mormonism  was 
still  so  disreputable  that  the  Republican  plat- 
form the  Williams  College  graduate  James 
Garfield  ran  on  could  safely  ignore  virtually 
every  social  ill  except  polygamy  for  it  pledged 
"that  slavery  having  perished  in  the  States,  its 
twin  barbarity,  polygamy,  must  die  in  the 
Territories." 

In  the  face  of  persecution  and  fearing 
imprisonment.  Snow  denied  in  1842  that 
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polygamy  was  practiced  among  Mormons, 
even  though  she  herself  had  become  a  plural 
wife  of  Joseph  Smith  the  preceding  year. 

Mormon  folk  tradition  has  it,  that  in  1844, 
Snow  became  pregnant  by  Smith  but  suffered 
a  miscarriage.  That  same  year  Smith  was 
imprisoned  in  Carthage,  111.,  where  he  was 
murdered  by  a  lynch  mob.  Persecution  against 
the  church  mounted,  until  finally  in  February 
1846  the  faithful  were  forced  to  flee  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  Snow  faced  the  worst  of  the 
conditions  as  part  of  that  courageous  party, 
yet  still  found  time  to  write  verse.  In  an  entry 
dated  "West  Side  of  the  Mississippi,  February 
19,  1846,"  she  wrote: 

The  Camp,  the  Camp-its  numbers 
swell- 
Shout!  Shout!  O  Camp  of  Israel 
The  King  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  near 
His  armies  guard  in  front  and  rear. 

Chorus 

Though  we  fly  vile  aggressors. 
We'll  maintain  our  pure  profession. 
Seek  a  peaceable  possession 
Far  from  Gentiles  and  oppression. 

Brigham  Young  would  emerge  as  the 
practical-minded  successor  to  Smith  and 
would  lead  his  people  to  a  new  Zion  in  the 
West.  Young  and  Snow  greatly  admired  one 
another,  and  he  apparently  sought  her  coun- 
sel at  times.  Snow  put  her  feelings  in  verse  in 
order  to  rally  the  faithful: 

And  it  matters  not  where  or 
whither 

You  go,  neither  whom  among. 
Only  so  that  you  closely  follow 
Your  leader,  Brigham  Young 

By  July  1847,  these  19th-century  Israel- 
ites foimd  their  homeland  in  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Snow  quickly  became  a  key 
figure  in  the  community.  She  did  a  good  deal 
of  temple  work,  including  the  sort  of  genea- 
logical activity  that  has  made  the  church  a 
vital  source  to  20th  century  Americans  trac- 


ing their  ancestry. 

Snow  had  been  active  in  the  first  Women's 
Relief  Society  organized  by  Mormon  women 
in  1842,  and  in  Utah  she  played  an  active  role 
in  the  organization  of  cooperative  stores,  a 
woman's  hospital  and  woman's  newspaper. 

The  persecution  of  Mormons  continued 
unabated  throughout  the  four  decades  Snow 
lived  in  Utah.  As  had  critics  of  the  American 
Indian  culture,  critics  of  Mormonism  cited  a 
failure  to  treat  women  with  suitable  defer- 
ence as  evidence  of  barbarism.  Snow  was 
particularly  outspoken  in  her  defense  of 
women's  place  within  the  faith. 

Indeed,  what  would  become  her  best 
known  hymn,  "O  My  Father,"  (originally  titled 
"Invocation,  or  the  Eternal  Father  and 
Mother")  proclaimed  her  belief  in  the  ulti- 
mate equality  of  the  sexes  via  faith,  obedience 
and  redemption.  As  she  wrote  in  another 
poem: 

What  we  experience  here,  is 
but  a  school 

Wherein  the  ruled  will  be 
prepared  to  rule. 

In  her  later  years  Snow  continued  to  serve 
and  inspire  the  faithful.  In  1876  she  organ- 
ized the  Utah  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exhibition.  Two  years  later  she 
organized  the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association,  and  she  also  was  president 
of  the  presiding  board  for  all  Mormon 
women's  organizations.  In  every  capacity 
she  served.  Snow  was  a  vocal  defender  of 
women's  rights  within  a  Mormon  framework. 
"In  the  kingdom  of  God,"  she  once  explained, 
"the  interests  of  men  and  women  are  the 
same." 

Snow  died  in  1887.  Despite  her  longevity, 
she  did  not  live  to  see  her  younger  brother, 
Lorenzo  Snow,  become  the  fifth  president  of 
the  Utah  branch  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Upon  her  death.  Snow  was  buried  in 
Brigham  Young's  family  plot.  The  two  had  a 
lengthy  friendship,  and  were  sealed  in  mar- 
riage in  1849.  According  to  one  Gentile  (non- 
Mormon)  scholar  on  19th  century  religions 
and  sexuality,  the  two  were  married  "in  name 
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only."  Their  platonic  friendship,  however, 
was  genuine  and  sincere. 

"Every  Mormon  woman  has  grown  up 
with  stories  of  the  pioneer  stalwart  Eliza  R. 
Snow,"  according  to  Marilyn  Warenski,  au- 
thor of  a  book  on  the  place  of  women  in  the 
Mormon  Church.  Mormonism  did  not  per- 
mit women  to  exercise  power  within  the  po- 
litical sphere.  The  controversial  nature  of  the 
church's  teachings,  however,  cast  women  like 
Snow  into  situations  where  they  were  forced 
to  assume  public  roles. 

Like  many  of  the  other  pioneers  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latterday  Saints, 
Snow  was  a  product  of  an  austere  and  rural 
New  England  background.  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine anyone  growing  up  in  Becket  in  the  early 


19th  century  who  didn't  develop  a  strong 
work  ethic  and  a  Yankee  heritage.  Whether 
the  granite  in  Eliza  Roxey  Snow's  soul  that 
enabled  her  to  survive  the  vigilantes  and  the 
rigors  of  a  forced  migration  owed  anything  to 
her  birthplace  is  unlikely,  but  driving  down 
Route  8  in  the  dead  of  winter  it  sure  seems  to 
make  sense. 
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Permission  also  granted  by 
Berkshire  Eagle  and  Berkshire  week 
News  Paper. 

Our  thanks  to  these  people  and  also  to  Thelma  Wells  of 
Washington,  Massachusetts  for  sending  us  her  copy  from  the 
Berkshire  Eagle. 


Eliza  Roxey  Snow 
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Land  Story 


Rows  of  long  dead  apple  trees 
lie  here  in  gray  decay; 
only  one  is  fruited  out 
like  in  the  former  days. 

No  more  are  the  grasses  cut. 
No  limbs  to  neatly  shape; 
now  with  weeds  grown  up  so  high, 
the  years  have  sealed  their  fate. 

Quite  near  by  a  cellar  hole, 
had  crumbled  in  the  past; 
next  to  it  a  stonelined  well, 
a  pebble  makes  a  splash. 

See  a  piece  of  wagon  spring, 
protruding  from  the  earth; 
rusted  blade  of  ancient  scythe 
now  has  no  further  worth. 


Some  one  worked  this  little  place, 
right  here  he  took  his  stand; 
fighting  all  the  hardships, 
he  lived  from  off  the  land. 


W.  S.  Hart 
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Journey  From  Finland  to  Chester 

in  1914 

by  Valma  Brocklebank 


On  July  31st,  1914  my  folks  -  Albert  and 
Selma  Soisalo  and  my  little  brother  (aged  21/ 
2)  arrived  in  Chester  on  the  late  night  train 
from  New  York.  They  had  docked  earlier  that 
morning  on  the  Lusitania  at  Ellis  Island. 

My  uncle,  Karl  Ahlfors,  who  was  already 
living  in  Chester  with  his  family  had  written 
that  the  granite  company  was  looking  for 
young  men  to  work  as  apprentice  stonecut- 
ters. My  father  was  interested  in  learning  a 
new  trade  and  returning  to  the  United  States 
where  he  had  already  been  for  2  1/2  years 
(from  1907  to  1909)  as  a  very  young  man 
working  in  an  iron  mine  in  Michigan.  His 
oldest  sister,  Erika  Falander  and  family  had 
settled  in  Iron  River,  Michigan  in  1904  and 
had  sponsored  his  trip.  He  returned  to  Fin- 
land in  1909  to  marry  my  mother,  his  child- 
hood sweetheart. 

Their  journey  to  Chester  was  quite  inter- 
esting and  also  eventful  as  told  to  me  by  my 
mother.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  July  when 
they  left  the  little  village  of  Kuovila,  after 
auctioning  off  all  of  their  farm  animals,  equip- 
ment and  household  goods.  They  took  the 
train  to  the  port  city  of  Hanko.  My  father's 
brothers,  Emil  and  Kustaf,  accompanied  them 
to  bid  farewell.  While  waiting  to  board  the 
ship  they  had  a  few  hours  to  spend  in  Hanko. 
Father  decided  to  visit  the  livery  stable  where 
their  very  special  horse  Virma  had  been  sold 
a  few  weeks  earlier.  Upon  entering  the  stable 
where  there  were  many  horses,  he  called  out 
her  name  and  she  immediately  responded 
with  a  neigh  and  began  to  prance  around 
with  excitement.  My  uncle  Emil  bought  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  as  a  parting  gift  for  my 
father,  which  he  put  in  his  back  pocket.  When 
he  sat  dov^,  however,  the  flask  broke  and  the 
whiskey  ran  dov^  his  pants  leg  and  he  was  a 
sorry  sight.  He  was  really  worried  that  per- 


haps they  would  not  allow  him  to  board  the 
ship,  thinking  that  he  was  some  kind  of  a 
drunk  trying  to  leave  the  country. 

The  ship  Polaris  was  very  old  and  anti- 
quated. It  did  not  have  separate  cabins  for 
families.  The  women  and  children  were  all  in 
a  separate  huge  room  with  bunk-type  beds 
and  the  men  were  in  another.  Mother  said 
that  she  got  very  little  sleep  during  the  several 
nights  on  board.  The  ship  traveled  from  the 
Baltic  sea  and  across  the  North  Sea  and  docked 
in  Hull,  England.  There  they  went  by  train 
across  the  country  to  Liverpool.  From  the 
train  station  they  went  by  horse  and  wagon  - 
a  two-decker  affair  with  the  ladies  and  chil- 
dren on  the  first  level  and  the  men  in  the 
upper  level.  Mother  marveled  at  the  huge 
horses  pulling  the  livery  wagon  -  no  doubt 
they  were  Clydesdales. 

At  the  dock  in  Liverpool  there  was  the 
majestic  and  beautiful  ocean  liner  "Lusitania" 
-  no  comparison  with  the  old  Finnish  ship 
Polaris.  They  really  enjoyed  the  trip  across 
the  Atlantic,  in  their  nice  cabin  and  also  the 
meals  were  excellent.  Mother  was  sea  sick 
and  did  not  venture  out  of  the  cabin  too  often. 
My  father  and  brother  were  fine  and  were 
outside  on  the  deck  most  of  the  time.  One 
day,  however,  my  brother  disappeared  and 
was  no  where  to  be  found  for  about  an  hour. 
He  finally  appeared  coming  up  the  stairs 
from  below  deck.  My  mother  was  furious  to 
think  that  a  grown  man  could  not  be  trusted 
to  watch  over  one  little  boy. 

On  the  morning  of  July  31st  the  Lusitania 
docked  in  New  York.  Mother  remembers 
seeing  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  From  there  all 
the  passengers  were  taken  to  Ellis  Island  to  be 
processed  which  included  a  thorough  physi- 
cal examination.  That  all  took  several  hours. 
Since  my  father  could  speak  and  understand 
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a  little  English,  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  Grand 
Central  station  without  an  escort  and  board 
the  train  for  Springfield.  In  Springfield  they 
had  to  change  trains  for  Chester. 

It  was  very  late  at  night  when  they  finally 
arrived  in  Chester.  My  father  asked  the  sta- 
tion master  on  duty  if  he  knew  where  the 
Ahlfors  family  lived.  He  said  that  he  knew  a 
Finnish  family  living  near  the  station  who 
could  help  escort  him.  He  went  with  his 
lantern  and  woke  up  a  Mr.  Markkula  who  got 
dressed  and  came  to  the  station  and  took  my 
folks  down  Emery  Street  all  the  way  to  the 
stone  house  where  the  Ahlfors  family  lived  at 
that  time.  Father  had  to  carry  my  little  brother. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  telephones  so 
it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  be  awakened  in  the 


middle  of  the  night  with  your  relatives  from 
Finland  at  the  door.  They  knew  that  they 
were  on  the  way,  but  had  no  way  of  knowing 
just  when  they  would  be  arriving  in  Chester. 

Father  began  working  at  the  granite 
company  on  Emery  Street  the  following  week 
as  an  apprentice  stonecutter  at  one  dollar  a 
day.  My  uncle  was  earning  three  dollars  a 
day  as  a  journeyman.  In  those  days  prices  of 
food  and  clothing  were  very  low,  too. 

Housing  was  not  available  at  that  time  so 
my  folks  lived  with  the  Ahlfors  family  in  one 
room  until  May  of  the  following  year  (1915) 
when  they  bought  the  present  Soisalo  house 
off  Upper  Prospect  Street  for  the  large  sum  of 
$950. 
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Immortality:  Price  $100.00 

by  Pamela  G.  Donovan 


Charles  P.  Huntington 

For  many  years,  I  have  wondered  why  the 
town  of  Huntington  was  incorporated  in  1855 
and  yet  the  surrounding  towns  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  late  1700's.  It  seemed  strange  to 
me  that  Huntington  was  80  years  behind  all 
the  others.  1  then  discovered  that  the  name 
was  changed  from  Norwich  to  Huntington  in 
1855,  and  that  prior  to  that  a  town  existed. 
"Well,"  I  thought  to  myself,"  that  makes 
sense,  or  does  it?"  Then  I  started  digging. 

EXiring  the  past  year,  I  have  discovered 
the  real  reasons  of  how  and  why  the  name 
was  changed.  Few  people  know  the  real  truth 
behind  this  change.  A  few  years  ago  I  became 
interested  in  local  history  and  joined  the 
towns'  historical  society.  Upon  being  intro- 
duced to  a  few  of  the  members,  I  politely 
asked  them  where  they  lived.  "Norwich 
Bridge",  replied  the  first  woman.  "Norwich 
Hill",  said  the  first  man.  "Is  that  in  Hunting- 


ton?", I  asked.  "Unfortunately",  they  both 
said  as  they  bristled  a  bit.  I  didn't  dare  ask  any 
more  questions.  It  was  as  though  they  were 
ashamed  to  say  the  word  Huntington. 

During  my  research  on  this  subject,  I 
became  totally  shocked  over  my  findings.  A 
grave  injustice  was  done  many  years  ago  and 
very,  very,  little  has  been  written  about  it 
until  now. 

1 762  -  What  are  now  the  towns  of  Chester  and 
Huntington,  along  with  a  small  portion  of 
Chesterfield,  Blandford  and  Montgomery, 
made  up  Plantation  #9.  This  plantation  was 
sold  by  order  of  the  General  Court. 
1765  -  It  was  then  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Murrayfield,  in  honor  of  one  of  its  original 
owners,  John  Murray.  Ehiring  this  period,  the 
northern  part  of  town  (Indian  Hollow  and 
Norwich  Hill)  was  being  settled  by  numerous 
families  coming  from  Norwich,  Ct.  These 
people  had  to  pay  taxes,  as  everyone  did,  to 
employ  a  minister,  a  place  for  him  to  live,  and 
a  house  of  worship.  The  difference  was,  that 
the  house  of  worship  was  located  on  what  is 
now  Chester  Hill.  These  people  found  it  very 
difficult  to  travel  that  distance  without  much 
expense  and  labor,  and  therefore,  could  not 
attend  public  worship  frequently.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  minister  from  Ch- 
ester Hill  to  preach  every  fourth  Sunday  at 
Mixer's  Inn  (the  former  Cove  on  Rte.  1 1 2),  but 
for  some  reason  someone  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Violent  quarrels  and  even  lawsuits  over  this 
issue,  taxes  and  valuation  of  property  erupted. 
1773  -  This  northern  district  separated  from 
the  town  of  Murrayfield  and  was  named 
Norwich,  named  after  these  pioneers'  old 
hometown  of  Norwich,  Ct. 
1776  -  The  townsmen  of  Murrayfield  circu- 
lated several  petitions  for  a  change  of  town 
lines.  The  district  of  Norwich  voted  not  to 
accept  part  of  Murrayfield. 
1783  -  The  town  of  Murrayfield  was  changed 
to  the  name  of  Chester.  What  is  now  down- 
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town  Huntington  was  settled  around  this 
time,  mainly  by  two  brothers,  Daniel  and 
Richard  Falley.  They  built  a  tavern-store  and 
post  office.  This  part  of  Chester  became  known 
as  Falley's  Crossroads  and  later  as  Chester 
Village. 

1 786  -  The  district  of  Norwich  became  a  town. 
Thus  finally  organized,  the  town  of  Norwich 
continued  with  nearly  or  quite  the  same  terri- 
tory for  about  70  years. 
1841  -  At  Chester  Village,  a  thriving  business 
place  had  grown  up  on  the  line  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad.  During  this  time,  the 
people  in  Chester  Village  found  themselves 
in  a  very  peculiar  situation.  The  county  line 
ran  through  the  house  of  Mr.  Whitman  Wil- 
liams. The  town  lines  of  Blandford,  Chester 
and  Norwich  were  now  in  two  counties.  An 
out-of-town  couple  found  they  could  not  be 
married  at  the  hotel  in  the  village  because 
they  would  be  in  the  wrong  county.  They 
went  to  the  home  of  Whitman  Williams  and 
in  order  to  have  the  ceremony  proper,  they 
were  forced  to  be  married  in  the  kitchen.  The 
town  line  between  Blandford  and  Chester 
also  passed  through  on  a  meetinghouse  and 
through  a  dwelling  house,  so  that  a  tenant 
who  lived  in  a  comer  room  went  to  Chester  to 
vote  and  others  in  the  house  went  several 
miles  the  other  way.  It  was  easy  to  change 
one's  location  from  town  to  town  or  county  to 
county.  A  potential  prisoner  could  be  stand- 
ing in  another  town,  only  feet  away  from  the 
constable. 

1851  -  The  people  at  Chester  Village  tried  to 
secure  an  entire  new  town  for  themselves  but 
this  movement  failed. 

1852  -  The  people  at  Chester  Village  looked 
around  for  the  next  best  thing  and  asked  to  be 
annexed  to  the  town  of  Norwich.  The  people 
in  the  old  town  of  Norwich  agreed  to  take 
them.  The  town  lines  of  Chester  and  Bland- 
ford were  moved  back.  An  Attorney  Charles 
Phelps  Huntington  was  hired  to  tend  to  the 
legal  aspects  of  this  change,  which  he  com- 
pleted and  was  fully  paid.  The  union  of  both 
towns  became  official  in  December  1852. 

1853  -  The  newly  -annexed  people  became 
disgruntled  citizens.  They  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  being  swallowed  up  by  a  little  town,  so 


they  pushed  for  the  name  of  the  town  to  be 
changed.  This  crusade  began  early  in  the  year 
and  a  committee  of  7  men  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter. 

1853  -  In  November,  at  the  town  meeting,  the 
committee  read  their  report.  The  report  was 
a  draft  to  the  Legislature  for  a  change  of  name 
from  Norwich  to  the  name  of  Stanley.  The 
report  was  not  accepted  at  first.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  it  was  carried.  A  heated  debate 
got  underway  and  it  was  voted  to  strikeout 
the  name  Stanley.  The  name  of  Huron  was 
voted  on  and  approved  by  the  people.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  was  appointed  to  draft  and 
forward  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  the 
change  of  name.  Melvin  Copeland,  William 
Taylor  and  Aaron  V.  Dimock  wereappointed. 

1 854  -  At  the  March  town  meeting,  a  few  indi- 
viduals from  the  village  requested  that  the 
entire  town  reimburse  them  for  their  expenses 
in  acquiring  the  annexed  portion  of  Bland- 
ford and  Chester.  This  was  not  acted  upon. 

1855  -  At  the  March  26th  town  meeting,  those 
few  individuals  were  still  after  their  reim- 
bursement. This  was  again  passed  over.  There 
was  also  a  clause  to  see  if  the  town  would 
accept  the  name  of  Huntington.  It  was  wted 
NOT  to  accept  the  name  of  Huntington7The 
townspeople  seemed  to  have  received  the 
report  in  silence,  probably  due  to  shock. 
1855  -  At  the  town  meeting  in  November,  a 
letter  from  Charles  P.  Huntington  was  read. 
It  was  dated  October  23, 1 855  and  apologized 
for  his  delay  in  "saying  what  he  wished  to 
say",  but  that  he  was  just  so  busy  he  didn't 
have  time  before  this.  He  wanted  to  have  this 
letter  received  before  the  day  of  November 
meeting  and  offered  his  'namesake'  town 
$100.00  to  begin  a  library.  He  requested  that 
the  town  match  the  said  amount.  He  had 
hoped  for  a  'leisure  moment'  to  inquire 
whether  the  town  had  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  "  he  couldn't  think  of 
nothing  else  that  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars 
would  so  benefit  your  people  (especially  the 
young)  and  afford  so  much  enjoyment  as  a 
library  started  and  kept  under  good  and  effi- 
cient management."  He  offered  to  help  with 
the  selection  of  books  or  otherwise  if  his  'sug- 
gestion' was  found  favorable. 

*At  the  adjourned  meeting  Mr.  Copeland 
31      read  a  letter  from  the  Legislature 

dated  Mar . 2 , 1855 . It  read  that  the  leg- 
islature approved  the  town  of  Norwich 
to  be  changed  to  Huntington. 


~\Original  boundary  of  Murrayfield  inc  1765 


V///Z^/X-District  of  Norwich  set  off  from  Murrayfield  in  1773,  became  a  town  in  1775 
\SS$$SS^^°'^  °f  f^urrayfield  annexed  io  Norwich  I  TBI 
^^^^^-Part  of  Norwich  set  off  to  Montgomery  in  1780  8  1792. 
\_Part  of  Norwich  set  off  to  Chesterfield  1794 


Y~^^=\-Part  of  Chester  annexed  to  Norwich  1653. 


\_Part  of  Bland  ford  annexed  to  Norwich  1853. 

•]  Roundary  of  Norwich  which  became  Huntington  in  1655 
(Current  boundary  of  Huntington  ) 
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1856  -  His  offer  was  accepted  at  the  town 
meeting  in  March.  The  following  month,  a 
meeting  was  held  and  the  following  was 
passed:  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library 
and  to  appropriate  annually,  the  sum  of  15c 
for  each  poll.  The  library  was  located  above 
a  store  in  the  village. 

1859  -  The  store  and  library  burned  to  the 
ground. 

Charles  Phelps  Huntington  was  born  on 
May  24,  1802  in  Litchfield,  Ct.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Rev.  Dan  and  Elizabeth  Whiting 
(Phelps)  Huntington.  His  mother  was  the 
only  daughter  of  Charles  Phelps  of  Hadley, 
Ma.,  a  distinguished  wealthy  family. 

The  family  moved  to  Middletown,  Ct. 
and  then  to  the  Phelps  home  in  Hadley,  Ma. 
(now  known  as  the  Porter-Phelps-Hunting- 
ton House).  Charles  P.  Huntington  attended 
Harvard  at  age  16.  After  studying  law  there, 
he  served  as  an  apprentice  to  a  lawyer  in 
North  Adams,  then  opened  an  office  in  that 
town  for  one  year.  In  1827,  he  moved  to 
Northampton  and  married  Helen  Sophia 
Mills,  daughter  of  E.H.  Mills,  a  United  States 
Senator.  Here  he  began  a  law  practice.  He 
was  attorney  in  the  Oliver  Smith  (Smith 
Charities)  trial,  being  hired  to  break  the  will. 
In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  a 
Representative,  where  he  served  for  many 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. EHiring  this  time  he  accepted  the  position 
of  Register  of  Deeds.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
very  popular  and  socially  prominent.  He  was 
a  dignified-looking  man  -  the  best  looking 
man  in  the  Legislature  and  had  been  the 
handsomest  fellow  in  college. 

In  January  1835  he  purchased  the  Gazette 
in  Northampton,  from  Sylvester  Judd  with 
his  partner  William  Hawley,  but  sold  five 
months  later.  Between  1837  and  1854  he  was 
in  law  practice  with  two  separate  partners, 
Isaac  C.  Bates  and  Charles  Forbes.  He  was  the 
first  President  of  the  Northampton  Institute 
for  Savings  in  1842. 

He  and  his  wife  had  seven  children.  His 
wife  died  in  1 844  and  in  1 847  he  married  Ellen 
Greenough  of  Cambridge,  Ma.  They  had  two 
more  children. 

In  1855,  the  year  the  town  changed  its 


name  to  Huntington,  he  was  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  and  had 
been  living  in  Boston  that  year.  This  position 
was  eliminated  in  1859  and  he  began  his  law 
practice  in  Boston  until  1 862,  when  he  became 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  New 
England  district  office.  He  held  this  position 
until  his  death  in  Feb.  1868. 

The  committee  of  three  that  was  appointed 
in  1853  to  draft  the  petition  to  the  Legislature 
for  the  change  of  the  town's  name  from  Nor- 
wich to  Huron  were;  Melvin  Copeland,  Aaron 
B.  Dimock,  and  William  Taylor. 

Melvin  Copeland  moved  his  plane- 
making  business  into  the  old  woolen  mill  in 
Chester  Village  in  1842,  from  Hartford,  Ct. 
(The  same  year  Charles  P.  Huntington  was 
president  of  N.I.S.)  He  brought  with  him  12- 
15  mechanics  along  with  Anson  Gleason  as 
foreman.  While  in  Hartford  he  became  a  man 
of  great  influence,  not  only  in  business  and 
poUtics,  but  also  in  church  relations.  He  served 
as  deacon  of  his  church  and  had  been  editor  of 
the  newspaper  "The  American  Protector". 
He  also  had  been  a  member  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature  and  he  also  had  a  lot  in  com- 
mon with  Mr.  Huntington. 

For  several  years  he  did  a  prosperous 
business  here  and  became  a  very  influential 
person,  in  all  respects.  He  was  a  man  of 
dignified  and  imposing  presence,  a  vigorous 
thinker  and  fine  speaker.  He  had  firm  opin- 
ions, which  he  expressed  with  a  fearlessness. 
He  served  as  county  commissioner  and  was  a 
deacon  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church 
from  1846  until  his  death  in  1866. 

During  his  24  years  in  town,  he  only  served 
in  a  town  office  one  year,  that  position  being 
Selectman  in  1855. 

Aaron  B.  Dimock  was  bom  in  Conway 
and  moved  back  to  town  with  his  family 
when  he  was  two  years  old.  He  served  as 
town  clerk  from  1831-1835.  He  was  select- 
man 1836-1838,1846,  and  1852  (the  year  the 
boundaries  were  changed).  He  also  served  as 
moderator  from  1852-1855. 

William  Taylor  was  a  deacon  of  The  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Church  from  1842  (the 
same  year  as  Mr.  Copeland  became  deacon) 
until  his  removal  to  Michigan.  He  married. 
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late  in  life,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Melvin 
Copeland. 

It  has  been  written  time  and  time  again 
that  the  town  boundaries  were  changed  in 
1855,  and  that  Atty.  Charles  P.  Huntington  of 
Northampton  was  hired  for  the  legal  aspects 
of  this  change.  The  townspeople  were  so 
pleased  with  his  work,  they  offered  to  name 
their  town  after  him.  He  then  offered  the 
town  $100.00  to  begin  a  library,  since  he  felt  so 
honored.  Of  course,  this  is  incorrect.  The 
boundaries  were  changed  in  1852  with  Atty. 
Huntington  of  Northampton  doing  the  legal 
work.  He  was  fully  paid  for  his  services.  In 
1852  he  was  an  attorney  in  Northampton; 
however,  in  1855,  he  was  Judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  and  living  in  Boston.  In  regard  to 
his  expertise  in  the  legal  department,  he  didn' t 
do  anymore  than  any  other  lawyer  would 
have  done. 

With  his  'gift'  of  $100.00,  Mr.  Huntington 
was  never  heard  from  again.  Even  when  the 
library  burned  three  years  later  he  did  not 
offer  his  'namesake'  town  any  assistance.  Also, 
of  interest,  Mr.  Huntington  hired  Moses  Breck, 
a  veteran  builder,  to  build  his  house  on  Elm 
Street  in  Northampton  in  1827.  He  gave  this 
builder  a  reward  of  $500.00  above  the  agreed 
contract  price,  in  appreciation  for  his  faithful- 
ness in  the  construction. 

A  nephew  of  Charles  P.  Huntington  wrote 
the  following  sometime  before  1955:  'There 
is  a  legend  that  the  country  folk  were  so 
delighted  with  the  way  Charles  P.  Hunting- 
ton managed  the  case  and  brought  it  to  a 
successful  finish.  (The  town  boundary 
changes.)  When  Atty.  Huntington  sent  his 
bill  for  $25.00  for  his  services  this  newly- 
created  town  felt  unable  to  pay  such  a  large 
bill.  They  offered,  however,  to  pay  $15.00  and 
name  the  town  Huntington  in  his  honor." 
This  nephew  was  sure  "that  there  never  was 
such  an  agreement  (to  have  his  name  used  for 
$10.00)  between  these  country  folks  and  my 
distinguished  uncle."  This  nephew  was  right. 
It  is  only  a  legend.  And  he  was  wrong;  it  cost 
his  uncle  10  times  as  much  and  cost  the 
"country  folk"  even  more. 

Into  the  late  1890's  townspeople  contin- 
ued to  express  their  disapproval  of  the  name 


change.  In  old  newspaper  clippings  the  fol- 
lowing opinions  are  quoted: 
"Another  name  of  historic  interest  was  wiped 
out";  "Historic  associations  have  been  oblit- 
erated by  a  needless  change  of  name";  "He 
did  not  approve  of  the  abolishing  of  the  his- 
torical names  of  towns  that  were  settled  by 
our  forefathers  and  taking  up  names  that  did 
not  signify  anything";  "The  change  of  name 
which  followed,  thereby  destroyed  all  the 
historic  significance  and  association  of  the 
place";  "Change  of  name  much  regretted". 

CHir  pioneers  who  settled  this  town  did  so 
with  much  pride,  integrity  and  labor  for  their 
love  of  the  land.  Most  were  not  wealthy  and 
most  did  not  come  from  distinguished  fami- 
lies. They  were  not  even  dignified-looking 
people.  They  were  the  back-bone  of  our 
community.  They  were  the  ones,  who  through 
their  continuous  labor,  eventually  saw  their 
town  prosper  and  grow.  Their  main  concern 
was  to  feed  their  families  and  livestock  and 
improve  their  land.  These  values,  in  which 
our  town  was  founded,  were  replaced  with 
money,  power  and  connections  in  1 855  by  a 
few  individuals  whose  main  concern  was  to 
feed  their  ego. 

The  other  day,  as  I  was  leaving  the  hard- 
ware store,  I  saw  someone  who  1  hadn't  seen 
in  many  years.  After  the  usual  conversation 
about  family,  kids  and  weather,  she  asked," 
Where  are  you  living  now?"  I  quickly  re- 
plied," Knightville".  "Oh,"  she  asked,  "  is 
that  in  Huntington?"  "Unfortunately,"  I 
answered  as  I  bristled  a  bit.  I  bet  she  didn't 
dare  to  ask  me  anymore  questions. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

June  30, 1989 


July  1,1988 -June  30,1989 


Income 

240  Subscriptions  1684.00 

Interest  110.48 

Sales  961.24 

Ads  385.00 

Gifts  898.00 

Grants  325.00 


4363.72 

July  1, 1988 -June  30,1989 

Expenses 

Printing  3567.05 

Typesetting  570.00 

Postage  84.15 

Permit  60.00 

Fees  80.00 


4361.20 


Balance,  July  1,  1988  $2031.62 


Total  Income  $4363.72 
Total  Assets  $6395.34 


Total  Expenses  $4361.20 
Balance  July  1 , 1 989    $2034. 1 4 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 


When  You  Want  Your 
Printing  To  Be  Something  To 

CROW  ABOUT 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  PRINTING  NEEDS 


PRINTING 

592  College  Highway  •  Southwick,  MA 
(413)  569-0266  or  Fax  569-5325 


Wolcott  Realty 


c36  QUEST 


[^FAMILY 


FARM  A 


NORTH  ROAD 


WESTFIELD 


Specializing  in  Country  Property 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 


GATEWAY 
-AUTO  PARTS— 

"More  Titan  Just  An  Auto  Parts  Storo" 

ROUTE  20.  HUNTINGTON.  MA  01050 


(413)  667-3101 


Call  Toll  FfM  1  •800-992- 1054 
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Subscribe  to 

STONE  WALLS 

Only  $9.00  a  year 
Box  85,  Huntington,  MA  01050 

B.F.  CASSIN 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Formerly  C  G  Pero  Insurance 
General  Insurance  -  Life  -  Health  Insurance 
SERVING  THE  VALLEY 

Route  20,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

Tel  667-3081 
Tel.  568-1243 

Compliments  of 

Mary's  Variety 

Route  20,  Chester,  MA 
(413)  354-7894 

HUNTINGTON 
TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 

ncx  location 

East  Main  Streei  Hi^nungron.  MA  01050 
667-5531 
Qualir\' 

Hardware,  Electrical  &  Plumbing  Supplies 
Sacrete  Products.  Glass. 
Lawn  &  Garden  Products 

MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

vcn  //.'e  ihc  people  of  Hi/niini;r(>n 
/or  o\  cr  .^5  ycar\ 

DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 

11             j  /  Stonchengineering 

Builds  and  repairs  stonewalls, 
foundations  and  wells 
Creating  in  Stone,  Brick,  Ceramic  Tile 

Ferro-cement 
BRUCE  MASON        Moss  Hill  Rd. 
Russell,  MA. 
(413)  862-3815 

Registered  Romney  Sheep 
Fleeces  &  Other  Wool  Products 

Lucy  Conant 
Johnson  Hill  Road.  Box  324 
Chester.  MA  OlOll 
•413  354  2226 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY,  INC. 

Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

"Posie"  Flower  Supplies 
Convalescent  Supplies  —  Cards 
Candy  —  Gifts 

Tel.  562-441 1 
65  Franklin  Street  .  Westfield,  Mass. 
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Route  20 
Russell,  Massachusetts 
(413)  862-4412 


Music  For  All  Occasions 


WM 


Raymah  Westgate 
Russell  H.  Moore,  Jr. 

WEST-MOORE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Main  Street 
Chester,  Massachusetts  0101 1 
(413)  354-9688 

Insurance  For  Your 
HOME  •  BUSINESS  •  FARM  •  AUTO 
Also  Life,  Accident  and  Health 


"Your  Local  Hilltown  Insurance  Agency" 


We  're  w  ith  you  every  step  of  the  way. 


Hill  towns  Working  Together.. 


Country  Journal 

A  Weekly  Publicaiion 
"Devoted  lo  the  Needs  of  the  Hilliowns" 

667-3211 


Main  Street 


Huntington,  MA 


For  it>i'  mo^  in  prrviMvJ  computing 

Century  Village    138  Memorial  Avenue 
Wesi  Springfield.  MA  01089 
413-736-21 12 
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—  Editorial  Board  — 


Natalie  Birrell 
Lucy  Conant 
Donnie  Dorrington 
Bernard  Drew 
Helena  Duris 
William  S.  Hart 
Ida  Joslyn 
Ellie  Lazarus 
Louise  Mason 
Doris  Wacherbarth 
Grace  Wheeler 


—  FRIENDS  — 


Walter  Michaels 
Helen  E.  Scott 
Stella  R.  Bashista 
Etta  Knittel 


Sora  &  Donald  Ives 

Frank  E.  Andras 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Anschutz 


Barbara  Bush 
Edna  H.  Ripley 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Ives 


Mrs.  Elme^ 

Nancy ] 
Eleanor  Tj 
In  Memory  of  I 


John  Irwin 
beth  Kelso 
'  Avola  Hiers 


Nearer  than  stones  of  storied  Saxon  name 
These  speechless  relics  to  our  hearts  should  come. 
No  toiler  for  a  priest 's  or  monarch 's  fame, 
This  farmer  lived  and  died  to  shape  a  home 

The  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  New  Hampshire  Forests 
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